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BLIND 


LIBORIO  DELFINO— A  TRIBUTE 

By  Edward  E.  Allen,  D.Sc. 


Author’s  Note. — Inasmuch  as  the  Overbrook  an¬ 
nual  reports  have  been  eloquent  with  records  of 
Mr.  Delfino’s  achievements,  and  as  The  Teachers 
Forum  recently  printed  my  sketch  of  his  career, 
and  other  accounts  of  him  appeared  at  the  time  the 
Harmon  Foundation  and  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  made  him  awards  for 
meritorious  service  to  the  blind,  I  shall  here  limit 
myself  to  what  is  little  more  than  an  affectionate 
tribute  to  my  friend’s  memory. 


Mrs.  DELFINO  has  left  me,”  he  wrote 
at  the  time  of  her  death ;  and  now,  on 
October  ii,  1937,  barely  four  months  later, 
he  too  has  died,  to  be  buried  in  the  same 
grave,  as  he  directed.  An  admiring  friend 
writes:  “I  was  sorry  to  hear  of  Liborio’s 
passing, — ^and  yet,  on  second  thought,  not  so 
very  sorry,  since  it  has  solved  his  present 
problems.  Now  he  will  not  have  to  fear  old 
age  or  dependence  and  helplessness.”  We 
think  he  was  glad  to  go ;  for  not  only  had  he 
been  ailing  for  some  years,  becoming  less  and 
less  active,  but  immediately  after  his  wife’s 
funeral,  had  made  his  will  and  otherwise  be¬ 
gun  to  put  his  lonely  house  in  order.  Even 


the  physicians  believe  that  gpief  hastened  his 
end. 

But  what  a  useful  life  he  had  led,  what  a 
work  he  had  done !  I  asked  a  young  woman 
whom  he  had  placed;  “Who  will  succeed 
Mr.  Delfino?”  She  replied:  “Of  course  some 
one  must  be  chosen — some  one  who  can  per¬ 
haps  do  it ;  but,”  shaking  her  head,  “there  is 
no  one  who  will." 

His  slogan  was:  Have  faith  in  the  blind. 
Few  seeing  people  have  enough  of  it.  The 
power  that  radiated  from  his  person  was  a 
composite  of  optimism,  resourcefulness, 
punctuality,  sympathy,  understanding,  and 
tact.  “Punctuality  is  the  courtesy  of  kings,” 
he  often  quoted. 

A  fellow-pupil,  who  well  imderstands  the 
public  reluctancy  to  employ  blind  help,  says 
that,  when  Liborio  once  undertook  to  place 
a  person,  he  persisted  intermittently  until  he 
had  put  the  thing  through ;  and  “so  we  take 
oflF  our  hats  to  him.”  Another,  whom  he 
finally  placed  as  factory  tuner  in  far-away 
Boston,  declares  that  Mr.  Delfino  had  made 
repeated  visits  to  some  twenty  factories  and 
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to  as  many  stores  and  had  written  126  letters 
before  receiving  a  favorable  reply.  When¬ 
ever  he  found  a  mother  hesitating  to  send  her 
blind  daughter  to  school,  he  would  bring  out 
a  calyx-eyed  needle  and  pla3dully  challenge 
the  girl  to  thread  it,  then  thread  it  himself, 
explaining  that  she  would  learn  to  do  so 
many  things  at  school  that  she  would  always 
be  glad  she  had  been  there.  If  the  child  were 
a  boy,  he  would  show  him  how  he,  with  one 
hand,  tied  his  necktie  or  his  shoe-strings,  cut 
his  hnger-nails,  and  used  a  nailbrush.  Such 
demonstrations  of  “Where  there’s  a  will 
there’s  a  way’’  charmed  parents  and  chil¬ 
dren  alike.  So  he  gradually  filled  the  school 
to  capacity  and  kept  it  full.  One  of  these  pu¬ 
pils  tells  how,  by  calling  upon  her  mother 
annually,  he  managed  to  hold  her  darling  at 
school  until  she  was  appointed  a  teacher 
there. 

This  was  in  the  horse-and-buggy  days.  Of 
course  he  had  to  drive  about  some  in  the 
country,  but  he  also  went  much  on  foot,  with 
a  guide  at  first,  but  gradually  without;  for 
he  noticed  that  his  independence,  which 
coming  alone  showed,  was  the  surest  means 
of  gaining  his  end — a  philosophy  requiring 
indomitable  courage.  Being  nimble-witted 
and  able  to  size  up  people  quickly,  he  was 
able  to  appeal  to  the  educated  and  uneducated 
alike.  Yes,  he  possessed  more  than  talent  in 
always  knowing  what  to  do ;  he  had  the  tact 
to  know  how  to  do  it.  His  honesty  showed 
in  both  voice  and  face.  Everybody  had  con¬ 
fidence  in  him.  Later  there  was  full  co-opera¬ 
tion  between  his  city  office  and  all  the  relief 
agencies  in  Philadelphia. 

Canvassing  the  blind  of  the  great  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  meant  giving  out  cheer 
in  exchange  for  information,  naturally 
charged  him  with  a  sympathetic  understand¬ 
ing  of  his  mission.  Before  he  had  completed 
it,  he  was  called  off  temporarily  to  canvass 
New  Jersey  and  then  Delaware.  A  home 
teacher  who  followed  him  up  in  New  Jersey 
told  me  that,  in  every  instance,  the  difficul¬ 


ties,  usually  met  with  elsewhere  in  her  first 
calls,  had  been  cleared  away  by  him;  m 
fact,  she  found  herself  welcomed.  Naturally, 
also,  the  reaction  of  his  character,  ideals,  and 
success  upon  those  young  people  who  were 
about  to  leave  the  institution  was  extraor¬ 
dinary.  They  knew  his  aim,  which  was  to 
help  them  to  help  themselves  to  be  independ¬ 
ent  at  home  and  in  the  world.  They  knew 
that  he  had  given  employment  to  hundreds 
before  them,  and  they  believed  that  they  too 
could  depend  on  him  for  work.  He  was  severe 
and  exacting  upon  occasion,  which  got  him 
the  sobriquet,  “Mussolini” — and  yet  he  was 
ever  kind,  sometimes  cheerfully  helping  the 
same  capable  but  weak  individual  up  after 
repeated  fallings.  He  was  particularly  help¬ 
ful  to  the  girls,  for  they,  he  believed,  had  the 
harder  time  of  it.  Indeed,  it  is  astonishing  ^ 
how  he  managed  to  supply  continuous  home 
work,  such  as  the  reseating  of  chairs.  Being 
himself  business-like,  he  demanded  that  the 
blind  should  be  so  too.  Every  chair  had  to 
go  through  his  office  to  be  apportioned  there 
and  to  be  scrutinized  when  it  was  returned, 
and  faulty  work  had  to  be  done  over.  People 
are  too  likely  to  ascribe  low  standards  to  I 
blindness.  New  applicants  for  home  employ-  I 
ment,  therefore,  who  had  not  proved  their  I 
workmanship,  might  have  to  do  so  in  one  of  1 
the  office  rooms  used  as  a  shop.  Of  course,  I 
payment  to  workers  was  made  through  him  I 
as  representing  the  employer  in  a  real  busi-  ‘ 
ness.  He  sent  monthly  reports  of  all  trans-  u 
actions  to  Principal  Burritt  at  Overbrook  | 
and  often  a  carbon  copy  to  me  as  knowing  f 
the  worker’s  name  and  as  being  interested  E 
in  what  he  was  doing.  f 

While  much  of  this  home  work  only  con-  ; 
tributed  to  self-support,  the  pay  of  most  of  ^ 
his  people  in  factories  and  stores  sufficed  to 
keep  them;  and  some  have  held  their  jobs 
for  years.  The  tuners  in  given  factories  and  j 
warerooms  in  and  near  Philadelphia  were 
his  boys.  An  Overbrook  graduate  has  long 
tuned  the  city  pianos,  a  contract  he  secured 
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for  him.  The  variety  in  the  jobs  he  got  was 
truly  astonishing.  For  example,  he  placed  a 
girl  assembling  hooks  and  eyes  with  the 
DeLong  Company,  and  two  girls  molding 
centers  for  chocolates  and  bonbons  in  a  candy 
factory.  Recently  Principal  Cowgill  took  me 
of  a  Sunday  to  visit  the  latter  in  their  apart¬ 
ment.  We  were  proud  of  what  we  saw ;  neat¬ 
ness  and  order  everywhere,  of  course,  but 
also  every  modern  comfort  and  convenience. 
This  couple  told  me  they  had  held  their  jobs 
for  nineteen  years,  often  outstripping  their 
seeing  mates  at  piece  work  and,  being  en¬ 
tirely  self-supporting,  were  living  a  normal 
life,  alike  contented  and  happy. 

During  several  of  my  visits  to  the  Delfino 
home  he  has  taken  me  to  see  his  increasing 
number  of  newly-blinded  newspaper  vendors 
at  work,  men  who  had  had  no  connection 
with  the  school.  He  had  a  system  of  promo¬ 
tions  for  them,  putting  them  into  better 
places  as  they  deserved  it.  How  grateful  they 
all  showed  themselves  to  him:  they  were 
making  good  at  last.  He  told  me  of  a  married 
man  who  had  done  well  as  a  business  sales¬ 
man  until  he  became  blind;  how  his  brave 
wife  then  became  the  wage  earner  while  he, 
caged  man,  sat  idly  at  home,  sick  at  heart 
and  almost  ready  to  take  his  life;  how  at 
this  time  he,  our  sensible  Delfino,  proposed 
to  him  not  broom-making,  as  occupational 
therapy,  but  a  return  to  his  salesmanship, 
making  his  contacts  by  telephone;  this  was 
done  forthwith  and  so  satisfactorily  that  the 
freed  man  became  the  family  support  again, 
exclaiming:  “Whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I 
see.”  Mr.  Delfino  often  quoted  this  of  himself. 

Principal  Burritt,  who  realized,  more  than 
most  educators  of  the  blind,  that  providing 
regular  employment,  or  placement  with  fol¬ 
low-up,  was  an  essential  part  of  his  school’s 
duty,  had  his  boys’  head  teacher  and  instruc¬ 
tor  in  business  methods,  Mr.  Cowgpll,  de¬ 
vote  Wednesdays  to  scouring  the  country 
about  Philadelphia  with  Mr.  Delfino,  whose 
idea  it  probably  was.  They  visited  schools  in 


search  of  pianos  to  tune  or  chairs  to  reseat, 
etc. ;  also  any  factories  or  shops  which  might 
open  up  chances  of  employment.  On  these 
trips  the  field  officer  did  most  of  the  talking, 
and  with  astonishing  success.  The  excursions 
continued  until  the  depression  made  them 
profitless.  Up  to  1931,  Mr.  Delfino’s  field 
comprised  greater  Philadelphia  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  counties,  being,  as  he  was,  officially 
in  charge  of  all  the  blind  of  this  territory  for 
the  state-wide  Association  for  the  Blind.  At 
that  time  he  resigned  this  position  and  has 
since  limited  his  efforts  chiefly  to  keeping  his 
school’s  ex-pupils  employed.  Two  or  three 
times  a  year  Messrs.  Burritt,  Cowgill  (or 
Miss  Chrysler,  girls’  head  teacher),  and  Del¬ 
fino,  “the  B.  C.  D.’s,”  would  meet  to  consider 
what  every  departing  pupil  would  best  do. 

It  wasn’t  only  in  such  ways  that  he  helped. 
He  would  take  care  to  provide  Overbrook’s 
newly  graduated  musicians  with  evening 
clothes,  given  him  for  such  use;  and  more 
often  to  send  a  check  with  an  order  for  a 
dozen  or  twenty  tickets  to  a  concert  one  of 
them  was  giving.  This  lent  encouragement 
at  a  time  when  a  good  audience  meant  more 
than  money.  If  a  reporter  happened  to  call 
opportunely,  the  musician’s  story  was  likely 
to  be  read  by  many  next  morning.  Whenever 
he  met  new  people,  which  he  liked  to  do,  he 
could  seldom  keep  the  conversation  away 
from  himself  and  his  work,  perhaps  did  not 
try  to  do  so,  since  new  acquaintances  meant 
potential  friends,  of  whom  his  mission  could 
not  have  too  many.  Whoever  said  Liborio 
Delfino  had  become  an  institution  was  not 
far  wrong.  Dr.  Hartwell,  first  chairman  of 
the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
used  to  say :  “There  is  but  one  Delfino.” 

Mr.  Neil  Crowley,  the  Institution’s  prefect, 
writes : 

Liborio  Delfino  and  I  were  boon  com¬ 
panions  and  very  close  friends  over  a  number 
of  years.  We  had  common  interests  and 
worked  together  for  a  common  cause.  Our 
first  association  was  around  1904  or  1905, 
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when  I  became  his  stay-at-home  guide  to  map 
out  his  various  routes  of  investigation  over 
the  greater  part  of  Pennsylvania,  a  very  great 
undertaking  for  him.  How  well  he  executed 
this  work  we  all  know,  and  how  thoroughly 
he  went  in  and  out  and  up  and  down  the 
highways  and  b)rways  of  the  state,  alone  and 
unassisted,  to  carry  his  message  over  those 
often  weary  miles,  was,  to  my  way  of  think¬ 
ing,  one  of  his  gfreat  achievements.  Once, 
when  returning  from  one  of  his  many  jour¬ 
neys  to  the  homes  of  the  afflicted,  a  particu¬ 
larly  difficult  one,  he  said  to  me:  “Stanley 
penetrated  the  jungles  of  darkest  Africa,  but 
Delfino  penetrates  the  jungles  of  ignorance 
and  superstition.” 

At  intervals  of  two  or  more  weeks  he 
would  return  with  his  braille  notes  of  each 
day’s  work  in  the  field,  many  of  them  inter¬ 
spersed  with  difficulties  encountered  or 
ludicrous  situations  met  up  with  along  the 
way,  which  he  loved  to  repeat  with  just  pride 
in  overcoming  the  obstacles  in  his  path  and 
highly  amused  over  the  others.  Night  after 
night  we  would  be  in  the  office  until  well  on 
into  the  early  morning  hours,  he  dictating 
from  his  notes  for  me  to  take  down  in  long- 
hand  for  the  t5T)ist’s  copy.  Once  he  noted  on 
a  certain  date,  “Interviewed  a  billy-goat,” 
and  then  told  of  having  called  from  the  road¬ 
side  to  what  he  supposed  was  a  farmer  over 
the  fence  hoeing  or  mowing  in  the  field ;  and, 
receiving  no  answer,  he  called  again,  louder 
this  time,  thinking  the  farmer  did  not  hear 
him;  still  no  answer  except  the  scraping  in 
the  field.  He  moved  closer  and  called  louder, 
and  then  Billy  answered  in  true  goat  dialect. 
“There  I  was,”  he  said,  “wasting  my  time  on 
a  goat.”  Of  these  stories  he  had  many  of 
which  I  shall  give  two.  For  some  years 
Liborio  wore  an  artificial  arm  ending  in  a 
black-gloved  hand.  He  said :  “A  colored  boy 
had  finished  blacking  my  boots.  I  put  a  dime 
between  my  false  fingers,  and,  just  as  he  was 
about  to  taJce  it,  I  pressed  the  release  button, 
and  the  hand  fell  off.  At  this  the  boy  yelled 
and  ran,  while  I  shouted  after  him :  ‘Wait  a 
second  until  I  unscrew  my  head.’  ” 

He  develoi)ed  g^reat  strength  in  his  remain¬ 
ing  arm  and  once  gave  a  big  fellow,  who 
wouldn’t  obey  him,  the  surprise  of  his  life 
when  he  lifted  him  bodily  from  the  floor  and 
threw  him  some  yards  out  into  the  cloister. 


“O  mighty  Roman !”  the  boy  exclaimed. 

Mr.  Crowley  continues: 

He  was  a  happy  and  many-sided  man. 
He  used  to  like  to  have  read  to  him  the 
poem  about  Columbus  and  his  sailors — where 
the  latter,  having  given  up  hope  of  ever  sight¬ 
ing  land  and  growing  more  mutinous  each 
day,  would  ask  Columbus,  “What  now?” 
and  the  only  reply  they  would  get  was  “Sail 
on !  Sail  on  and  on !”  “That’s  the  way  to  do 
it,”  he  would  say.  My  recollection  of  Liborio 
will  be  of  his  courage  in  the  face  of  all  odds, 
his  devotion  to  duty,  and  his  deep  gratitude 
to  the  institution  which  mothered  him  and 
prepared  him  for  his  life-work.  An  optimist 
of  the  highest  order,  he  was  a  true  example  of 
Lincoln’s  “with  malice  toward  none;  with 
charity  for  all.” 

The  Institution’s  managers,  who  met 
statedly  at  the  city  office,  came  in  contact 
with  Mr.  Delfino  there ;  and  several  of  them 
would  even  consult  him  as  to  some  question 
of  policy.  I  believe  they  considered  him  their 
outstanding  living  graduate.  At  his  death 
the  Board  passed  a  resolution  deploring  their 
loss  and  stating  in  the  strongest  language  the 
Institution’s  obligation  to  him.  And  yet  a 
former  member  of  this  board,  on  first  seeing 
the  poor  mangled  boy  at  the  hospital,  had 
said  in  all  charity,  “Wouldn’t  it  have  been  a 
mercy  to  him  had  he  died !”  But  what  won¬ 
ders  cannot  God  perform  through  his  crea¬ 
tures  !  He  did  not  cripple  this  youth :  no.  He 
strengthened  him  with  a  beautiful  spirit,  a 
compassionate,  understanding  heart,  and  an 
urge  that  had  no  bounds,  together  with  the 
capacity  to  serve  his  fellow-blind.  Ah,  how 
nobly  he  fulfilled  his  mission !  What  a  lesson 
his  life  has  been  to  us  who  knew  and  loved 
him! 

Judged  by  worldly  standards  alone,  he  had 
done  uncommonly  well,  too.  Because  he  and 
his  wife  were  salaried  workers  to  the  end  and 
had  lived  frug^ally,  he  was  able  to  leave  an 
estate  of  between  sixty  and  seventy  thousand 
dollars ;  and  it  is  characteristic  of  him  and  of 
his  faith  in  blind  people  that  he  willed  the 
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major  part  of  it  to  benefit  them:  ten  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  as  a  perpetual  endowment  to  the 
dear  school  which  had  educated  him,  five 
thousand  dollars  to  endow  a  bed  for  any  blind 
patient  at  the  hospital  which  had  taken  care 
of  him  after  his  accident,  two  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  to  the  Chapin  Memorial  Home  for  the 
Aged  Blind,  three  thousand  dollars  as  a  loan 
fund  for  blind  persons,  and  most  of  his  con¬ 
siderable  real  estate  to  a  fellow-pupil  who  had 
been  his  protector  and  friend  in  their  earliest 
days  together  at  the  school  for  the  blind  and 
who,  with  his  wife,  had  taken  him  into  their 
home  and  been  neighbor  to  him  in  his  last  ill¬ 
ness  ;  and,  finally,  he  directed  that,  after  the 
payment  of  sundry  bequests  to  relatives  and 
friends,  half  of  what  might  be  left  should  go 
to  the  school,  the  other  half  to  a  seeing  neigh¬ 
bor  who  had  been  to  him  a  kind  and  under¬ 
standing  friend. 
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While  his  large  estate  is  understandable, 
what  follows  seems  more  remarkable:  Prin¬ 
cipal  Burritt  computed  that,  by  1926-27,  the 
seventeenth  year  of  the  city  office,  the  sums 
which  Liborio  had  enabled  his  blind  work¬ 
ers  to  earn  totalled  about  $720,000.  By  now 
this  must  have  approached  a  full  $1,000,000. 
Thus  has  our  physically  mutilated  hero  fully 
requited  with  multiple  compound  interest 
what  hospital,  school,  and  state  paid  out  for 
his  care,  keep,  and  education. 

There  may  be  other  blind  people  who  have 
done  more  for  their  cause  than  he,  but  in  all 
my  long  career  in  this  field  I  can  think  of  no 
one  whose  sane,  practical  philosophy  and 
enterprise  has  brought  so  much  to  his  flock 
— so  much  of  the  happiness  and  contentment 
that  accompanies  work — as  Liborio  Delfino, 
Shepherd  of  the  Blind. 
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Report  of  the  Committee  on  Awards 


IN  A  letter  dated  May  23,  1936,  which 
was  given  wide  circulation,  Mr.  M.  C. 
Migel,  President  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  said : 

It  is  conceded  by  all  active  business  execu¬ 
tives  that  this  is  an  age  of  specialization. 

For  a  great  number  of  years  we  have 
been  desirous  of  discovering  some  article, 
the  mcuiufacture  of  which  might  serve  to 
give  employment  and  occupation  to  the 
blind  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole — and 
which  would  be  known  and  recognized  by 
the  general  public  as  a  product  of  the  blind 
— and  which,  given  proper  publicity  and  ad¬ 
vertising,  etc.,  might  be  the  means  of  afford¬ 
ing  several  thousand  blind  people  steady  and 
continuous  employment  at  a  fair  remunera¬ 
tion. 

Whilst  Qiairman  of  the  New  York 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind  several 
years  ago,  we  thought  once  or  twice  that 
we  had  discovered  the  articles  we  were 
seeking,  but  it  developed  that  they  were 
neither  practical  nor  sufficiently  remunera¬ 
tive. 

It  would  be  folly,  naturally,  to  set  our 
minds  on  some  Utopian  scheme  or  some 
fantastic  wage  scale,  but  a  practical  and 
salable  article,  which  would  give  employ¬ 
ment  on  the  basis  of  possibly  seven  hours 
daily,  and  where  the  earnings  might  average 
35^  per  hour  or  $14  to  $15  weekly,  might 
prove  the  solution  to  this  problem. 

I,  personally,  have  always  been  a  great 
believer  in  advertising  as  a  medium  of  creat¬ 
ing  and  retaining  demand. 

What  we  have  in  mind  is  a  branded  ar¬ 
ticle  of  merit,  and  fairly  competitive. 

If  the  labors  of  several  thousand  blind 
workmen  of  the  country  were  concentrated 
on  one  or  two  articles,  the  purchasing  power 
in  volume  of  raw  materials  would  result  in 
great  savings — which  naturally  would  aid  in 
the  competitive  marketing  of  the  product. 
While  the  manufacture  of  brooms  has  be¬ 


come  a  well  established  industry  for  the 
blind  and  certain  shops  are  running  more 
or  less  profitably  in  their  manufacture,  and 
while  I  was  instrumental  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  one  of  the  first  and  largest  broom¬ 
making  workshops  in  New  York  City,  still 
I  feel  we  should  endeavor  to  find  some  ar¬ 
ticle  which  could  be  made  under  more 
cleanly  conditions  and  which  requires  less 
strenuous  labor. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  advocate  the 
abolition  of  any  broom-shops  for  the  blind, 
nor  to  minimize  the  splendid  work  that  a 
great  many  have  accomplished — ^but  we  feel 
that  for  a  large  number  of  the  blind,  both 
male  and  female,  an  article  might  be  dis¬ 
covered  which  would  have  a  greater  public 
appeal. 

If  we  once  can  decide  and  settle  upon  an 
article  or  articles  such  as  we  have  in  mind 
as  above,  a  Committee  consisting  of  some  of 
our  leading  industrial  workers  for  the  blind 
might  be  formed,  selected  geographically 
throughout  the  country,  to  study  the  entire 
situation  and  to  formulate  the  proper  plan 
of  action. 

In  order  to  enlist  the  interest  of  as  many 
as  possible  in  a  thoughtful  study  of  this  sul^ 
ject — I  am  personally  offering  two  prizes 
of  $250  each  to  be  given  to  the  men  or 
women  (regardless  of  whether  they  are 
workers  for  the  blind  or  laymen)  who  sub¬ 
mit  the  two  best  ideas  and  workable  plans 
for  manufacturing  and  marketing  the  prod¬ 
uct  or  article  for  which  we  are  searching— 
and  which  the  Judges  would  consider  suf¬ 
ficiently  worthy  to  be  put  into  effect. 

A  Committee  of  industrial  workers  for 
the  blind  will  act  as  Jury  and  their  decisicm 
will  be  final — and  no  plans  submitted  will  be 
returned. 

As  a  result  of  Mr.  Migel’s  invitation,  112 
entries  to  the  contest  were  received  at  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  The 
contestants  were  not  by  any  means  confined 
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to  persons  engaged  in  work  for  the  blind 
but  numbered  those  in  various  walks  of  life 
and  came  from  many  different  sections  of 
the  United  States.  A  great  deal  of  interest 
was  manifested  in  this  award  at  the  very 
start,  as  evidenced  by  many  entries  which 
ran  into  several  pages  and  others  which, 
though  brief,  made  concrete  suggestions. 
Typical  of  the  spirit  which  prompted  the 
contestants  is  the  following  quotation : 
“Whether  or  not  I  win  a  prize,  it  is  my 
hope  that  you  will  be  successful  in  finding  a 
solution  to  the  problem  of  employment  for 
the  blind.” 

It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  many 
interesting  and  valuable  suggestions  were 
made.  Some  of  the  contestants  worked  out 
in  detail  a  complete  plan  of  organization 
through  which  a  product  or  products  could 
be  successfully  manufactured  and  sold. 

Mr.  Migel  appointed  the  following  Com¬ 
mittee  to  act  as  judges  for  the  prize  award 
in  this  contest:  Miss  Florence  Birchard, 
Superintendent  of  Employmient,  Massachu¬ 
setts  Division  of  the  Blind;  Mrs.  Eva  B. 
Palmer,  Executive  Secretary,  Cleveland  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Blind ;  Richard  Steimmig, 
Business  Manager,  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind ;  Miss  Roberta  Townsend,  As¬ 
sociate  Director,  Department  for  the  Blind 
I  and  Crippled,  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Char- 
!  ities;  Peter  J.  Salmon,  Secretary  and  As¬ 
sistant  Director,  Industrial  Home  for  the 
I  Blind,  (Brooklyn). 

[  This  Committee  met  twice,  the  first  meet- 
I  ing,  lasting  for  two  days,  February  8  and 
I  9>  t937>  and  the  second  on  October  8,  1937. 
I  Most  of  the  work  of  the  Committee,  how¬ 
ever,  had  to  be  done  prior  to  these  meetings 
I  and  involved  a  careful  study  of  the  various 
entries  which  had  been  received.  As  a  basis 
-  for  forming  its  judgment  and  possible  rec- 
j  ommendation  for  an  award,  the  Committee 
‘  took  into  consideration  the  following,  based 
on  Mr.  Migel’s  letter  of  invitation  dated 
^  May  23,  1936: 
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1.  Steady  employment  and  salary  of 
from  $14.00  to  $15.00  per  week  for 
several  thousand  blind  men  and  women. 

2.  Originality  of  idea. 

3.  An  article  that  would  lend  itself  to 
branding  and  one  that  would  be  fairly 
salable. 

Up  to  this  point  the  contestants  had  been 
doing  most  of  the  worrying.  Now  the  Com¬ 
mittee  members  found  themselves  in  much 
the  same  frame  of  mind,  for,  as  might  be 
suspected,  there  was  no  letter  received  which 
included  all  three  of  the  requirements  men¬ 
tioned  above.  Several  entries  were  selected 
for  more  careful  consideration  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  these  eventually  worked  down 
to  three.  After  a  brief  survey  of  the  pos¬ 
sibilities,  these  three  were  finally  eliminated. 
However,  in  the  meantime,  additional  en¬ 
tries  had  been  received,  and  among  these 
was  one  which  the  Committee  felt  it  could 
conscientiously  recommend  as  fulfilling  the 
second  and  third  requirements. 

On  October  8,  1937,  the  Committee  made 
the  following  recommendation: 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the 
prize  of  $250  be  awarded  to  Miss  Norma 
Carpenter  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  for  her 
suggestion  of  dog  accessories  as  a  product 
which  could  be  manufactured  by  the  blind, 
trade-marked,  and  distributed  on  a  nation¬ 
wide  basis.  While  this  entry  does  not  en¬ 
tirely  meet  the  requirements  set  up  in  Mr. 
Migel’s  letter,  it  is  by  far  the  most  promis¬ 
ing  suggestion  submitted. 

The  Committee  further  recommends  that 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  sur¬ 
vey  the  possibilities  for  developing  this 
idea,  and  appoint  an  advisory  committee  to 
further  its  promotion. 

The  Committee  also  reewnmends  that  the 
second  prize  of  $250  be  held  in  abeyance 
and  further  suggestions  invited. 

As  a  result  of  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee,  steps  are  being  taken  by  the 
Foundation  to  investigate  further  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  development  of  dog  acces- 
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series  as  an  industry,  and  the  Committee 
has  been  asked  to  continue.  The  Committee 
feels  very  strongly  that  out  of  this  prize 
award  has  come  an  awakening  of  interest 
in  securing  employment  for  the  blind  which 
should  not  be  allowed  to  wane.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  also  recognizes  the  fact  that  while  it 
has  recommended  only  one  award  at  this 


time,  there  is  real  value  in  many  of  the 
suggestions  made  by  the  contestants.  A  list 
of  these  suggestions  will  be  found  at  the  end 
of  this  article.  Those  who  are  interested  in 
reading  the  full  text  of  the  letters  in  which 
any  of  the  ideas  were  suggested  should  ad¬ 
dress  a  request  to  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind. 


List  of  Suggestions  Entered  In  Contest 
(The  number  of  contestants  who  made  the  suggestion  is  indicated  in  parentheses.) 


Appointment  of  committee  for 
research,  etc.  (i) 

Aprons  (3) 

Assembling  electric  switches, 
circuit  breakers,  etc.  (i) 
Baby  baskets,  bassinets  (i) 
Baby  cabs  and  go-carts  (i) 
Baby  garments  (i) 

Baby  stations  (i) 

Bags  (4) 

Belts  (10) 

Basketry  (3) 

Bed  socks  (i) 

Brooms,  broom  corn  (6) 
Brushes  (2) 

Carpentry  work  (i) 

Cardboard  boxes,  cartons,  etc. 

(2) 

Cane  bottom  chairs  (i) 

Candy,  manufacture  of  ( i ) 

Caps  (i) 

Cigars,  cigarettes  (2) 

Cement  blocks  ( i ) 

Combination  sale  of  articles 
made  by  blind  and  seeing  (l) 
Creation  of  committee  (i) 
Qothes-pins  (i) 

Chemical  dust-cloth,  polishing 
slipper  (i) 

Crocheting  (2) 

Cushions  (i) 

Crutches  for  children — ^manu¬ 
facture  and  painting  (i) 
Doweling  jig  for  various  ar¬ 
ticles  (i) 

Dog  accessories  (i) 

Dog  collars  (i) 

Dresses,  wearing  apparel  for 
women  (2) 

Direct  mail  service  (i) 


Dish  laundry  (i) 

Decoration  of  glass  and  pottery 
and  metal  waste  baskets  (i) 
Electric  ventilating  fans  (i) 
Establishing  committee  and  em¬ 
ploying  traveling  teachers 
(I) 

Egg  tester  (i) 

Employment  in  factories,  etc. 
(I) 

Establishing  factories,  etc.  (i) 
Erasers,  etc.  (i) 

Fly  swatters  (i) 

Finding  a  patent  (i) 

Fishing  nets,  etc.  (i) 

Folding  circulars  (i) 

Garden  rake  (i) 

Gloves  (2) 

Hand-wrought  metal  and  weav¬ 
ing  (i) 

Knitted  goods  (2) 

Leather  goods  (other  than 
belts)  (4) 

Laces  (i) 

Mats;  rubber  door  mats  made 
from  old  tires ;  rosebud  mats ; 
door  mats;  cellophane  mats 
(I) 

Mops  (8) 

Mayonnaise  (i) 

Mattresses  (4) 

Massage  (2) 

Metal  stamping  (i) 

Magazine  for  blind  ( i ) 

Motor  wind-shield  wiper,  etc. 

National  organization;  exclu¬ 
sive  sales  right  on  one  article 
from  a  number  of  nationally 
known  manufacturers  (2) 


Notebooks  (i) 

Names  only  (i) 

Overalls  (i) 

Plow  rope  (i) 

Poultry  raising  (1) 

Paper  containers  (bags,  plates, 
etc.)  (i) 

Paper  walking-sticks  (i) 
Peddling  (i) 

Patent  (no  article  mentioned) 

(0 

Pennants  (i) 

Pencils  (i) 

Pillow  covers  (2) 

Quilting  (i) 

Rugs  (6) 

Reed  and  rattan  ware  ( i ) 
Reclaiming  old  material  (i) 
Rubber  goods  (i) 

Sanitary  napkins  (i) 

Soaps  and  toilet  articles  (2) 
Sewing,  etc.  (i) 

Scout  uniforms  (i) 

Statuary  and  sculpture  (i) 
Stands  for  the  blind  (i) 
Sheets  (i) 

Sales  idea  (2) 

Sweaters  (i) 

Tatting  (i) 

Training  credit  men  (i) 

Toys  (3) 

Talking-machines  (home  made) 
(I) 

Wire  coat-hangers,  etc.  (i) 
Wiring  tags  ( i ) 

Woolen  beach-bag  (i) 
Wood-working  machine  (pat¬ 
ent),  saw-guide,  etc.  (i) 
Zippers  (i) 
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ODORS  OF  AN  AFTERNOON 


What  Perkins  Offers  To  The  Deaf-Blind 

By  Nelson  Coon 


Those  who  work  with  the  blind  (and 
even  more,  those  who  work  with  the 
deaf-blind)  are  constantly  reminded  that 
perhaps  the  greatest  loss  to  the  blind  is  the 
loss  of  visible  beauty — in  particular  the  loss 
of  the  beauties  of  Nature,  for  of  Nature,  or 
a  representation  of  her,  is  all  other  beauty 
and  art  compounded.  Thus,  it  may  be  that 
some  blind  may  be  trained  to  comprehend 
certain  beauties  by  education  in  tactually 
judging  objects,  but  ever  the  finest  tactual 
art  is  out  of  reach  or  verboten. 

It  seems  on  second  thought,  then,  that  an 
appreciation  of  the  nature  and  beauties  of 
fragrances  should  most  easily  satisfy  the  nat¬ 
ural  delight  in  Nature,  and  yet  it  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  that  is  given  but  scant  attention  by  those 
who  work  with  and  teach  the  blind.  The 
trouble  apparently  is  that  we  seeing  folks 
fail  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  our 
olfactory  sense  even  while  it  is  so  strongly 
coloring  every  impression.  Who  among  us, 
I  pray,  does  not,  as  some  casual  wind 
wafts  to  us  an  odd  or  uncommon  odor, 
conjure  up  like  a  flash  a  vision  of  some 
long-forgotten  childhood  scene.  And  why, 
if  not  for  their  fragrance,  are  certain  flowers 
favorites?  Does  not  the  smell  of  the  open 
fire  mean  more  to  us  than  just  a  fire}  The 
work  of  the  day  brings  us  a  thousand  smells, 
odors,  and  fragrances  which,  if  we  are  re¬ 
ceptive,  tell  their  story  of  farm,  factory,  or 
garden  as  surely  as  our  eyes. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  talking  with  a  blind 
man  who  mentioned  what  joy  the  beauty  of 
the  fragrances  of  the  Perkins  grounds  gave 
him,  and  yet  one  finds  people,  even  among 


those  who  work  and  associate  with  the  blind 
at  Perkins,  who  feel  that  the  natural  beauty 
of  these  grounds  is  lost  on  the  pupils.  Far 
from  it,  I  am  sure;  and  as  I  see  little,  deaf- 
blind  Leonard  Dowdy  eagerly  using  his  un¬ 
spoiled  sense  of  smell,  it  seems  that  more 
and  more  we  workers  for  the  blind  should 
strive  to  develop  our  pupils’  appreciation  of 
the  finer  beauties  of  fragrances.  Do  we  not 
too  often  try  to  present  the  forms  of  beauty 
and  art  that  must  forever  be  but  words  to 
the  sightless?  How  much  better  to  ignore 
these  completely  and  develop  the  forms  that 
really  are  beautiful  and  enjoyable  to  the  be¬ 
holder. 

To  test  this  beauty  in  the  ordinary  sur¬ 
roundings,  let  us  see  what  a  walk  around 
the  grounds  of  Perkins  might  yield  in  just 
one  typical  day,  remembering  that,  whereas 
the  visible  landscape  is  a  static  one,  the  olfac¬ 
tory  scene  is  changing  from  day  to  day. 

Outside  the  schoolroom  door  today  is  the 
soft  fragrance  of  freshly  cut  lawns,  a  step 
further  on  one  catches  the  pungency  of  a 
red  cedar  tree,  to  be  followed  by  that  most 
inviting  smell  of  new-mown  hay,  differing 
only  in  degree  from  the  lawn,  yet  surely 
attaining  first  place  in  our  gallery  of  redolent 
perfume.  Now  on  a  bit,  and  one  catches  a 
sniff  of  petunias,  then  brushes  by  a  clump 
of  bayberry  suggestive  of  Christmas  or  the 
seashore.  In  quick  succession  comes  a  pro¬ 
cession,  as  we  pass,  of  the  aroma  of  pines 
and  hemlocks,  touched  here  and  there  by 
spots  of  vivid  mock-oranges  or  garden  pinks, 
to  culminate,  as  one  comes  to  the  flower 
garden,  in  soft,  soothing  fragrances  from  a 
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clump  of  Madonna  lilies.  As  we  leave  the 
garden,  we  are  greeted  by  the  insistent  spicy 
aroma  of  the  mints  which,  as  they  fade,  are 
replaced  by  the  wind-driven,  overwhelming 
beauty  of  pond  lilies.  Surely  nature  offers 
but  a  fraction  of  her  beauty  to  the  eye  at 
any  time  of  the  year. 

True  it  is  that  this  is  June  we  have  just 
described.  But  forget  not  the  breath  of  early 
spring,  of  freshly  plowed  earth,  the  all-per¬ 
vasive  odors  of  the  first  warm  spring  day. 
And  forget  not  the  spicy  pungency  of  fall — 
spicy  chrysanthemums,  the  incense  of 
burning  leaves,  the  aroma  of  apples  or  of 
Concord  grapes,  and  the  dainty  but  insistent 
golden-rod.  Are  not  these  to  us,  the  seeing, 
as  much  a  part  of  the  beauty  (or  more)  as 
are  the  visible  satisfactions?  Are  not  these 
fragrances  indeed  what  we  remember  long¬ 
est,  and  do  they  not  quickly  conjure  up  a 
wide  range  of  pleasant  memories? 

As  our  imagination  runs,  it  becomes  ob¬ 
vious  that  every  month  and  season  opens  up 
a  fresh  gamut  of  natural,  beautiful,  and  (if 
you  will)  artistic  fragrances  and  odors 
which  are  just  as  available  to  the  blind  as  to 
us,  the  seeing.  Let  us  as  we  walk  and  work 
among  the  visually  handicapped  strive  to 
teach  the  joys  of  a  sense  of  smell  trained 


to  the  appreciation  and  knowledge  of  the  | 
best  in  fragrance.  In  so  doing  we  will  find 
a  field  where  the  blind  will  excel  and  from  * 
which  they  will  derive  a  maximum  of  en-  I 
joyment.  So,  too,  with  the  teaching  of  such 
a  subject,  we  will  come  to  enjoy  it  the  more 
ourselves. 

On  the  practical  side  of  this  phase  of  nat-  j 
ural  appreciation,  the  Directors  of  Perkins 
Institution  have  long  recognized  and  en¬ 
couraged  the  benefits  of  the  beauties  of  na-  ! 
ture.  A  hundred  years  ago,  good  Dr.  Howe  I 
ever  sought  refreshment  from  his  manifold  f 
activities  in  the  pleasures  of  his  garden  and  I 
hot-house  at  “Green  Peace.”  Then  we  come  , 
to  the  time  of  Dr.  Allen  whose  first  re¬ 
quirement  for  the  plantings  at  the  new  , 
Perkins  at  Watertown  was  that  they  should  j 
yield  abundance  of  perfume;  down  to  the  [ 
recently-established  herb  garden  about  which  1 
notes  have  appeared  earlier  in  these  pages.  ^ 
The  writer  of  this  work  would  be  glad  , 
to  hear  from  any  reader  who  has  definite  ex¬ 
periences  to  offer  bearing  on  this  subject 
of  the  value  of  fragrance  or  forms  of  art 
valuable  to  the  blind.  He  fully  believes  this 
subject  is  not  as  yet  fully  enough  explored. 
Expressions  from  the  blind  would  be  espe¬ 
cially  appreciated. 
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A  SUMMER  CAMP  PROJECT 

By  Stella  E.  Plants 


WHEN  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Service  to  the  Blind  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  undertook  to  plan  a  summer 
program  for  the  children  home  on  vacation 
from  the  residential  school,  particular  em¬ 
phasis  was  placed  upon  finding  as  many  ac¬ 
tivities  as  possible  in  which  blind  children 
could  participate  with  sighted  boys  and  girls. 
Since  many  of  them,  particularly  those  in 
the  colored  group,  were  living  in  congested 
neighborhoods  with  only  narrow  alleys  in 
which  to  play,  it  seemed  to  the  staff  that  a 
summer  camp  experience  would  be  invalu¬ 
able  for  them.  Although,  through  a  volimteer 
group  in  Washington,  a  summer  cottage  had 
been  made  available  for  vacations  for  blind 
persons,  the  staff  was  not  anxious  to  make 
use  of  this  resource,  since  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  we  wished  to  give  the  blind  chil¬ 
dren  the  opportunity  of  engaging  in  normal 
play  activities  and  of  forming  friendships 
with  sighted  children  in  their  own  age 
groups.  Under  the  set-up  at  the  cottage  this 
would  not  be  possible  since  the  vacation 
groups  were  made  up  of  all  ages  and  in¬ 
cluded  only  the  blind. 

Our  plan  was  to  secure  scholarships  in  as 
many  camps  as  possible  and  to  distribute  the 
children  so  that  they  would  not  attract  spe¬ 
cial  attention  in  any  one  group.  Those  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  various  camp  programs 
were  interviewed  with  a  view  to  having 
them  develop  camp  projects  through  which 
sighted  children  would  be  made  responsible 
for  blind  children  sent  to  camp  with  them. 
The  plan,  however,  was  not  considered 
feasible  by  the  camp  authorities,  most  of 
whom  felt  that  their  counselors  would  not 
be  able  to  pve  the  kind  of  supervision  which 


would  be  necessary  to  carry  it  out  success¬ 
fully.  As  a  substitute  plan  the  staff  proposed 
to  find,  among  its  own  clientele,  sighted  chil¬ 
dren  in  need  of  camp  experience,  who 
would  be  willing  to  make  it  their  responsi¬ 
bility  to  make  sure  that  the  blind  children 
shared  in  all  camp  activities.  Even  this  sug¬ 
gestion  was  rejected,  however,  since  it  was 
felt  that  a  specialized  program  and  facilities 
would  have  to  be  employed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  blind  children,  and  in  spite  of 
repeated  attempts  to  make  our  position  clear, 
only  one  group,  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Boys’  Club,  was  found  willing  to  attempt 
what  we  were  asking.  Through  the  Qub 
nine  scholarships,  four  for  white  and  five 
for  colored,  were  finally  granted  for  a  one- 
week  camp  period. 

The  colored  children,  the  first  group 
scheduled  to  go,  were  overjoyed  when  told 
what  they  might  expect  at  camp,  and 
counted  the  days  until  the  time  set  for  the 
anticipated  vacation.  Through  a  volunteer 
motor  corps  the  one-hundred-mile  trip  to  the 
camp  site  was  arranged,  but  we  soon  found 
that  our  troubles  were  not  over.  Two  days 
before  the  date  set  for  the  children  to  leave, 
we  were  told  by  the  authorities  of  the  Boys 
Club  that  the  Y.M.C.A.  camp,  which  the 
Club  was  using,  was  unwilling  to  permit  the 
blind  children  to  go  because  of  their  feeling 
that  accidents  might  occur  to  the  children 
which,  in  view  of  their  handicap,  the  camp 
insurance  would  not  cover.  Although  every 
effort  was  made  to  arrive  at  some  satisfac¬ 
tory  adjustment,  the  trip  had  to  be  post¬ 
poned,  and  it  was  a  dejected  group  which 
received  the  unwelcome  news. 

After  a  two-weeks’  delay  an  agreement 
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was  ultimately  reached  with  the  camp  au¬ 
thorities,  and  the  excited,  happy  boys  finally 
started  off.  Since  the  exact  time  of  their 
going  was  so  uncertain,  no  attempt  was  made 
at  this  time  to  secure  private  transportation, 
but  the  boys  were  permitted  to  ride  on  the 
bus  with  the  other  children,  an  experience 
which  they  thoroughly  enjoyed.  Through  the 
camp  counselors  we  learned  that  by  the  time 
the  end  of  the  journey  was  reached  the  chil¬ 
dren  had  already  found  friends  who  in  turn 
were  anxious  to  introduce  them  to  other 
boys. 

The  days  that  followed  were  crammed  full 
of  new  experiences,  which  the  long  schedule 
from  6:30  A.M.  to  9  P.M.  could  scarcely 
accommodate.  The  children  were  housed  in 
tents  which  it  was  their  responsibility  to 
keep  in  order,  and  from  the  moment  of  their 
arrival  the  blind  children  accepted  their 
share  of  this  responsibility,  making  beds, 
sweeping  tent  floors,  etc.  For  children 
brought  up  in  crowded  city  districts  it  was 
a  new  experience  to  sleep  in  the  open,  bathe 
in  mountain  streams,  and  go  exploring 
through  miles  of  woods.  Although  the  chil¬ 
dren  could  not  swim  when  they  went  to 
camp,  they  were  not  afraid  of  the  water,  and, 
before  the  week  was  over,  one  boy  progres¬ 
sed  far  enough  to  win  a  beginner’s  but¬ 
ton,  which  was  awarded  to  anyone  able  to 


swim  thirty-five  yards  from  shore  and  back. 
This  same  thirteen-year-old  boy  also  won 
second  place  in  basket-ball  throwing,  and 
has  definitely  made  up  his  mind  to  try  for 
first  place  when  he  goes  to  camp  next  year. 

That  he  will  have  an  opportunity  to  real¬ 
ize  this  ambition  seems  entirely  likely,  for 
the  camp  authorities  have  assured  us  that 
in  future  they  will  not  hesitate  to  accept  as 
many  children  as  can  be  provided  with 
scholarships.  After  coming  home  from  camp, 
the  boys  were  invited  to  become  members 
of  the  Police  Boys’  Club  and  were  able  to 
take  part  in  several  Club  activities  before  it 
was  necessary  for  them  to  return  to  the 
School  for  the  Blind. 

In  summing  up  the  gains  made  through 
this  experiment,  we  feel  not  only  that  the 
children  who  participated  gained  much  in 
the  way  of  physical  development  and  satis¬ 
fying  emotional  expression,  but  that  the  way 
was  opened  for  them,  as  well  as  other  blind 
children,  to  take  advantage  of  the  recrea¬ 
tional  program  planned  for  normal  boys  and 
girls  of  the  District.  Already  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  expressions  from  other  social  agencies 
assuring  us  of  their  willingness  to  accept 
blind  children,  and  we  are  looking  forward 
to  next  summer  when  it  is  hoped  that  girls, 
as  well  as  boys,  may  have  the  benefit  of 
camp  experience. 


PENNSYLVANIA  CONFERENCE  OF  WORKERS 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

By  Oscar  Gibson 


IN  ORDER  to  interpret  and  clarify  prop¬ 
erly  the  activities  pursued  by  the  fourteen 
Branches  comprising  the  Pennsylvania  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Blind  Inc.,  a  State  Con¬ 
ference  was  held  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa., 
October  22  and  23.  All  scheduled  meetings 
were  well  attended  by  representative  groups, 
indicating  that  a  strong  desire  prevailed  on 
the  part  of  those  present  to  improve  their 
respective  departments  and  to  find  better 
methods  of  interpreting  their  work  to  the 
public. 

The  opening  charge  to  the  conference  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  H.  Randolph  Latimer,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Secretary  of  the  state  organization, 
who  stressed  the  importance  of  each  becom¬ 
ing  acquainted  with  the  work  of  others.  The 
speech  reflected  a  spirit  of  fellowship  and 
common  understanding,  showing  that  the 
Association  can  function  most  efficiently 
when  its  several  departments  and  Branches 
work  together.  Mr.  Latimer  expressed  his 
belief  in  the  mutual  benefits  which  would  re¬ 
sult  from  closer  acquaintance,  and  co-opera¬ 
tion,  emphasizing  the  fact  that,  in  order  to 
gain  an  adequate  conception  of  the  preven¬ 
tion  and  conquest  of  blindness,  individuals 
must  become  acquainted  with  the  work  in 
its  entirety,  rather  than  confine  their  knowl¬ 
edge  to  the  duties  of  their  respective  depart¬ 
ments. 

The  morning  session  was  devoted  chiefly 
to  the  prevention  of  blindness.  The  pres¬ 
entation  of  this  subject  included  various 
phases  of  preventive  work,  among  which  are : 
proper  eye  treatment,  the  establishment  of 
sight-saving  classes  in  public  and  parochial 
schools,  the  elimination  of  accident  hazards 


in  so  far  as  possible,  prenatal  care,  and  pub¬ 
lic  education  with  respect  to  the  protection 
of  sight.  Taken  together,  the  several  sub¬ 
jects  form  a  composite  plan  of  preventive 
work  in  the  state,  expressing  the  ultimate 
objective  in  this  field  of  endeavor. 

The  subjects  presented  at  the  afternoon 
session  were  widely  diversified  in  character, 
yet  all  related  in  one  way  or  another  to  the 
actual  employment  of  blind  people.  Quite 
naturally  the  placement  of  blind  persons  in 
outside  industries  was  a  topic  which  attracted 
keen  interest.  Obviously  this  phase  of  work 
has  met  with  severe  discouragements,  and 
has  been  hindered  by  public  doubt  or  in¬ 
credulity,  yet  a  substantial  degree  of  prog¬ 
ress  was  evidenced  in  reports  of  placements 
made  by  representatives  of  the  Association, 
whose  work  in  this  connection  has  been 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  helpful  attitude  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  Federal  government. 

The  second  feature  of  employment  for 
blind  people  embraced  workshop  activities, 
showing  the  importance  of  special  training 
in  types  of  work  performed  and  the  construc¬ 
tive  part  which  sheltered  shops  have  played 
in  providing  a  measure  of  gainful  employ¬ 
ment  and  in  furthering  organized  work 
which  has  been  extended  to  outside  indus- 
try. 

The  third  and  final  phase  of  discussion 
relative  to  employment  concerned  out-clients, 
or  those  who  are  supplied  with  work  in  their 
homes.  Speakers  outlined  the  values  which 
this  service  affords,  from  both  a  monetary 
and  a  therapeutic  standpoint,  homework 
serving  as  the  first  step  taken  by  many  newly 
blinded  persons  in  preparing  themselves  in 
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the  process  of  rehabilitation. 

The  dinner  meeting  was  given  over  to  a 
speech,  “Interpreting  to  the  Public,  Work 
for  Handicapped  People.”  This  meeting  was 
interspersed  by  many  pleasantries,  and  the 
regular  activities  of  the  evening  were  con¬ 
cluded  by  the  display  of  a  motion  picture 
on  the  prevention  and  conquest  of  blindness, 
portraying  a  variety  of  activities  and  services 
performed  by  the  Association. 

Sale  of  blind-made  products  was  the  first 
subject  for  consideration  at  the  Saturday 
morning  session.  A  suggestion  was  made  to 
standardize  the  sale  of  blind-made  products 
throughout  the  state,  with  a  view  to  dis¬ 
posing  of  surplus  products  in  local  Branches, 
and  of  increasing  the  number  of  blind  em¬ 
ployed.  The  presiding  officer  was  authorized 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  work  out  details 
for  this  plan,  and  to  submit  its  recommen¬ 
dations  to  the  executive  board. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  morning  was 
devoted  to  personal  adjustment,  or  case 
work,  and  the  third  to  administrative 
problems  and  interpretation  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  work  to  the  public.  Finally,  the  Board  of 


Trustees  held  its  semi-annual  meeting,  and 
the  conference  was  adjourned. 

Of  the  one  hundred  representatives  who 
attended,  approximately  thirty  were  trustees 
of  the  Association  or  of  its  respective 
Branches.  The  interchange  of  ideas  among 
department  heads  and  the  closer  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  several  Branches  will  contribute 
to  the  advancement  and  co-ordination  of 
work  for  the  blind  in  the  state.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  there  was  little  time  for  discussion  of 
the  papers  submitted,  and  through  the  en¬ 
tire  conference  it  was  obvious  that  the  meet¬ 
ings  were  being  hastened.  Needless  to  say 
this  was  deplored  by  all  present,  and  was 
occasioned  by  the  necessity  of  representa¬ 
tives  returning  to  their  respective  duties. 

The  November  issue  of  The  Seer  will 
carry  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  State 
Conference  on  the  Prevention  and  Conquest 
of  Blindness  and  will  publish  in  part  or  in 
full  the  papers  presented  on  leading  sub¬ 
jects.  Copies  of  this  publication  will  be 
available  at  the  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  308  South  Craig  St, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FEDERATION  OF  WORKERS 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

By  Mary  K.  DeWitt 


Those  who  attended  the  Conference  of 
the  New  York  State  Federation  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  held  at  Albany,  New 
York,  November  8  and  9,  have  spoken  of  it 
as  the  most  outstanding  meeting  of  the 
Federation.  The  Conference  was  opened 
Monday  evening,  November  8,  at  a  dinner 
meeting,  with  Mrs.  C.  W.  Hitchcock,  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Federation,  presiding.  Mr.  Eber 
L.  Palmer,  recently  appointed  Superinten¬ 
dent  and  Secretary  of  the  New  York  State 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Batavia,  and  the 
Honorable  David  C.  Adie,  Commissioner  of 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare,  were  guests  of  honor. 

Preceding  this  dinner  meeting,  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  Federation  had  met 
with  Mr.  Adie  and  other  representatives  of 
his  Department  and  discussed  policies  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  new  Blind  Assistance  Act  which 
has  been  in  operation  in  New  York  state 
since  May  1,  1937.  Mr.  Adie  followed  up 
the  discussion  of  the  afternoon  with  a  talk 
to  the  group  at  the  dinner  meeting,  em¬ 
phasizing  the  fact  that  the  whole  aim  and 
purpose  of  the  Department  of  Social  Wel¬ 
fare,  in  connection  with  blind  assistance,  was 
not  merely  to  provide  a  form  of  relief  for 
the  blind  but  to  have  the  blind  assistance 
given  on  an  intelligent,  scientific  basis  with 
budgets  that  would  take  into  consideration 
the  special  needs  of  the  blind.  Going  further 
than  this,  Mr.  Adie  stated  that  relief  alone 
was  not  sufficient,  but  that  the  services  to 
the  blind  which  are  being  rendered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind  (formerly 
the  New  York  State  Commission  for  the 


Blind)  were  of  paramount  importance,  and 
that,  far  from  lessening  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  it  was 
his  aim  and  purpose  as  Commissioner  to 
build  these  services  up  to  the  fullest  measure. 
Commissioner  Adie  requested  that  a  Com¬ 
mittee  be  formed  representative  of  his  De¬ 
partment,  the  Federation,  and  the  Greater 
New  York  Council  of  Agencies  for  the 
Blind,  to  take  up  matters  of  mutual  interest 
in  regard  to  blind  assistance.  This  was 
hailed  as  a  worth-while  means  of  continuing 
the  co-operation  which  the  agencies  have  had 
in  the  past  with  the  Department  of  Social 
Welfare. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  November  9,  Miss 
Grace  S.  Harper,  Assistant  Commissioner 
of  the  Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind  re¬ 
viewed  thoroughly  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
and  pointed  out  the  many  changes  which 
have  been  made  during  the  past  year  or  two. 
Joining  Miss  Harper  in  the  presentation 
were  Miss  Emily  Smith,  Sales  Organizer  of 
the  Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind  and 
Miss  Gladys  McNamara,  Employment  As¬ 
sistant,  who  presented  a  report  on  placement 
work  for  Mr.  C.  L.  Broun,  Director  of  Em¬ 
ployment  of  the  Bureau  of  Services  for  the 
Blind.  One  of  the  outstanding  pieces  of  work 
being  done  by  the  Bureau  at  the  present 
time  is  the  recent  addition  of  a  classification- 
ist,  a  position  made  available  through  the 
inauguration  of  the  Blind  Assistance  Act. 
This  important  work  will  tend  to  unify  the 
classification  of  blindness  throughout  the 
State,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  legal  definition  of  blindness  in  the 
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Blind  Assistance  Act.  Miss  Harper  covered 
her  subject  in  considerable  detail,  and  her 
presentation  was  so  valuable  that  her  dis¬ 
cussion,  as  well  as  the  other  papers  which 
followed,  will  be  presented  later  in  a  report 
to  be  compiled  by  the  Federation. 

Following  Miss  Harper’s  discussion  there 
was  a  luncheon  meeting  at  which  Mr.  Frank 
L.  Frost,  President  of  the  Albany  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind,  presided.  Mr.  William 
H.  McCarthy,  Director  of  the  Division  of 
the  Blind,  Massachusetts  State  Department 
of  Education,  was  guest  speaker.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy  reviewed  the  work  of  the  Division 
of  the  Blind  of  Massachusetts  and  spoke 
briefly  concerning  legislation  which  has 
been  enacted  during  the  past  few  years, 
making  it  mandatory  for  the  state  depart¬ 
ments  and  political  sub-divisions  to  purchase 
certain  products  and  services  from  the  blind, 
including  mattress  renovating,  chair-seating 
and  piano-tuning.  Mr.  McCarthy  feels  very 
strongly  that  there  is  a  wide  field  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  blind  in  securing  proper  leg¬ 
islation  such  as  is  now  effective  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Immediately  after  Mr.  McCarthy’s  talk 
there  followed  the  afternoon  meeting  which 
was  in  charge  of  Peter  J.  Salmon,  Secretary 
and  Assistant  Director  of  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
Salmon  presented  Colonel  John  N.  Smith, 
Director  of  the  Institute  for  Crippled  and 
Disabled,  and  former  Chairman  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Sheltered  Workshop  Committee  under 
the  NRA,  who  has  been  very  active  in 
protecting  the  interests  of  the  handicapped, 
especially  in  connection  with  national  laws 
affecting  sheltered  workshops.  The  topic 
selected  by  Colonel  Smith  was  “Current 
Legislation  Affecting  Sheltered  Workshops.’’ 
In  a  paper  that  was  remarkably  well  pre¬ 
pared,  Colonel  Smith  set  forth  the  basic 
principles  underlying  the  work  of  the  shel¬ 
tered  workshops.  One  of  the  most  important 
points  he  covered  was  the  definition  of  shel¬ 


tered  workshops  as  accepted  by  various 
groups  and  the  difference  between  the  fun¬ 
damental  purpose  of  sheltered  workshops 
operated  by  charitable  institutions  and  shops 
which  are  operated  for  profit.  This  topic  was 
of  wide  interest  to  the  group  because  of  the 
fact  that  certain  laws  such  as  the  Labor 
Relations  Act,  the  Walsh-Healey  Act,  and 
the  proposed  Wages  and  Hours  Bill,  which 
is  to  be  presented  again  in  Congress,  all  have 
a  direct  bearing  on  the  charitable  institutions 
operating  sheltered  workshops. 

Mr.  Salmon  next  introduced  Miss  Mary 
L.  Gardner  of  the  Division  of  Technical 
Training,  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,  So¬ 
cial  Security  Board,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Miss  Gardner  spoke  on  “People’s  Needs  and 
How  to  Meet  Them.’’  The  evident  need  for 
proper  approach  to  the  human  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  social  service  and  the  correspond¬ 
ing  need  for  carefully  trained  personnel  to 
properly  handle  such  problems  was  strongly 
emphasized  by  Miss  Gardner. 

Mr.  C.  L,  Campbell,  Chief,  Division  of 
Examinations,  New  York  State  Department 
of  Civil  Service,  spoke  to  the  Federation 
members  on  civil  service  matters.  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell’s  talk  was  informal,  but  of  particular 
interest  to  the  group  because  of  the  fact  that 
certain  positions  have  already  been  obtained 
under  the  New  York  State  Civil  Service 
through  the  Bureau  of  Services  for  the 
Blind,  one  of  the  most  promising  of  which 
is  the  position  of  dictating-machine  opera¬ 
tor.  Mr.  Campbell  stated  that  he  believed  it 
was  the  job  of  the  agencies  for  the  blind  to 
find  out  just  what  positions  could  be  filled 
by  blind  persons,  then  to  sell  the  idea  to  the 
Appointing  Officer  of  the  department  con¬ 
cerned,  and  then  to  come  to  the  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice  Commission  with  concrete  suggestions. 
It  was  interesting  to  hear  Mr.  Campbell  say 
that  he,  personally,  was  very  well  impressed 
with  the  work  of  blind  persons  who  had 
already  qualified  under  Civil  Service  and  he 
believed  it  was  possible  that  certain  execu* 
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tive  positions  might  be  well  filled  by  blind 
persons  having  the  proper  qualifications. 

The  next  speaker  was  Mr.  Eber  L.  Pal¬ 
mer,  Superintendent  and  Secretary  of  the 
New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  who 

i  selected  as  his  topic,  “Facing  a  New  Task.” 
While  Mr.  Palmer  felt  that  he  was  too  new 
in  his  present  position  to  present  a  complete 
program,  he  began  his  paper  by  commend¬ 
ing  the  work  of  those  who  had  preceded  him 
at  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  and  pro¬ 
posed  a  plan  which  he  has  in  mind  that  will 
cover  the  whole  field  of  educational  work  on 
behalf  of  blind  students.  Mr.  Palmer  sees 
his  job  as  a  very  human  task,  involving  the 
lives  of  children  deprived  of  sight  and  re- 
I  quiring  the  most  careful  and  scientific  ap- 
I  proach  possible,  keeping  in  mind  the  ultimate 
!  purpose  of  education  which  is  to  fit  the 
I  student  for  his  life’s  work,  whatever  it  may 
I  be.  Mr.  Palmer’s  talk  was  brief  but  con¬ 
tained  a  world  of  valuable  food  for  thought. 

I  Mr.  Salmon  presented  to  the  Federation 

I  Miss  Marjorie  Sidney,  President  of  the 
Greater  New  York  Council  of  Agencies  for 
the  Blind,  who  spoke  on  “The  Objectives  of 

I  the  Greater  New  York  Council  of  Agencies 
for  the  Blind.”  The  Council  is  an  offshoot 
of  a  committee  originally  started  by  the  Fed¬ 
eration  to  deal  with  public  departments  in 
New  York  City.  As  time  has  gone  on,  the 
Council  has  become  more  formal  and  is  now 
f  working  under  a  Constitution  and  By-Laws, 
I  with  committees  functioning  in  the  field  of 
I  legislation,  employment,  and  various  other 
phases  important  to  work  for  the  blind.  One 
j  of  the  most  important  jobs  accomplished  by 


the  Council  is  the  close  relationship  that  ex¬ 
ists  in  New  York  City  between  the  Division 
of  Blind  Assistance  in  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  and  the  agencies  for  the 
blind,  a  relationship  which  has  been  made 
possible  through  the  work  of  the  Legislative 
Committee  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
delivered  “A  Message  from  the  Foundation” 
which  covered  a  number  of  points  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  to  the  Federation,  including 
matters  dealing  with  specific  legislation  for 
the  blind,  in  which  the  Foundation  is  in¬ 
terested,  and  with  the  distribution  of  the 
Talking  Book  machines  and  the  increasing 
list  of  titles  in  Talking  Book  form.  Mr. 
Irwin  pointed  out  the  fact  that  we  are  living 
in  a  changing  age,  and  that,  in  the  field  of 
legislation  alone,  many  important  changes 
have  been  made  which  are  directly  affecting 
work  for  the  blind.  He  felt  that  agencies  for 
the  blind,  and  particularly  private  agencies, 
should  be  on  the  job  to  evaluate  these  changes 
and  also  to  consider  carefully  what  should  be 
the  fields  of  activity  for  the  private  agency 
and  the  public  agency  respectively. 

The  officers  of  the  New  York  State  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  continue 
for  another  year  and  are  as  follows:  Presi¬ 
dent,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Hitchcock,  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind,  Utica;  Vice-President, 
Mr.  Frank  L.  Frost,  Albany  Association  of 
the  Blind,  Albany;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Mary 
K.  DeWitt,  Blind  Work  Association,  Bing¬ 
hamton;  Treasurer,  Miss  Nellie  M.  Horton, 
Association  for  the  Blind,  Watertown. 


A  WAGE  PLAN  FOR  A  SHELTERED  WORKSHOP 


By  M.  Roberta  Townsend 


A  TENDENCY  toward  low  wages  and 
the  difficulty  of  increasing  earnings 
without  piling  up  a  deficit  are  among  the 
many  problems  confronting  all  workshops 
for  the  blind. 

The  Department  for  the  Blind  and  Crip¬ 
pled  of  the  Brookl)m  Bureau  of  Charities 
has,  as  one  of  its  major  activities,  sheltered 
shops  for  blind  women.  The  industries  in 
which  they  are  engaged  are  weaving,  power- 
machine  sewing,  and  certain  processes  in  toy¬ 
making. 

In  1935,  with  the  partial  recognition  of  the 
part  sheltered  shops  play  in  industry,  the 
need  was  inevitably  felt  up>on  the  part  of 
the  shops  that  they  must  meet  the  industrial 
requirements  in  standards  of  workmanship 
and  pricing  of  merchandise.  The  general  im¬ 
provement  in  the  business  world  had  brought 
about  an  increase  in  sales  of  blind-made  ar¬ 
ticles,  and  it  seemed  possible  that  additional 
merchandise  might  be  disposed  of  without 
too  much  difficulty.  At  this  point  the  De¬ 
partment  for  the  Blind  determined  to  make 
an  effort  to  increase  the  earnings  of  the 
blind  women  in  their  employ  and  called  upon 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  to 
help  study  the  problem. 

To  make  clear  the  difficulties  of  arriving 
at  any  satisfactory  solution  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  explain  the  previous  method  of  wage 
payment  which  had  been  in  effect  for  many 
years. 

Twenty-four  blind  women,  ranging  in  age 
from  nineteen  to  sixty-nine,  were  regularly 
employed  and  received  a  minimum  wage  of 
$6.00  per  week  for  a  thirty-five-hour  week. 
Each  worker’s  earnings  were  computed  on  a 
piece-work  basis,  but,  if  her  weekly  earnings 


fell  short  of  the  minimum,  she  still  received 
the  $6.00.  If  her  earnings  were  more  than 
$6.00,  she  received  the  amount  she  actually 
earned.  Under  this  plan  the  worker,  assured 
of  her  $6.00,  made  little  or  no  effort  to  in¬ 
crease  her  production,  and  the  average  wage 
fell  well  under  the  minimum. 

The  problem  then,  was  to  attempt  to  work 
out  some  suitable  relationship  between  the 
amount  paid  and  actual  realistic  earnings 
which  would  provide  incentive,  and  to  do  this 
without  further  adding  to  the  amount  of 
subsidy  drawn  from  general  funds  of  the 
Bureau. 

It  would  not  have  been  wise  to  put  the 
wages  on  a  straight  piece-work  basis,  paying 
the  workers  only  the  amount  of  their  actual 
earnings,  for  a  system  which  had  been  main¬ 
tained  over  a  period  of  years  had  naturally 
resulted  in  fixed  work  habits  and  attitudes 
which  could  not  be  drastically  altered  with¬ 
out  causing  real  hardship  to  the  workers. 
Moreover,  it  was  recognized  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  schedule  did  not  always  work 
smoothly  and  there  were  likely  to  be  oc¬ 
casional  delays  which  the  worker  could  not 
control  and  which  would  reduce  her  earnings. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  recogfnized  that 
the  old  system  penalized  the  industrious 
worker  who,  if  she  earned  more  than  the 
minimum,  received  no  subsidy  in  addition  to 
her  earnings. 

It  was  finally  agreed  that  a  basic  wage  of 
$2.00  per  week  should  be  paid  each  worker 
to  allow  for  unavoidable  loss  of  time  in  her 
working  day,  due  to  change  of  work,  warp¬ 
ing  looms,  etc. 

Before  the  plan  was  put  into  effect  the 
workers  were  called  together  in  a  group 
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The  unbroken  line  represents  actual  earnings ;  the  broken  line,  total  payments  made.  Averages  for  each 
six-months’  period  are  shown  by  horizontal  lines. 


meeting  to  discuss  the  issues  involved  and 
to  make  plain  the  inherent  advantages  to 
them  in  increased  earnings  and  a  fairer 
equalization  of  payment  and  earnings  which 
would  result  from  their  participation.  The 
co-operation  of  the  group  was  enlisted  to 
give  the  new  plan  a  fair  trial.  The  new  sys¬ 
tem  was  to  go  into  effect  for  a  six-weeks’ 
period,  after  which  the  workers  were  to  be 
called  together  to  voice  their  opinion  as  to 
its  feasibility.  There  was  a  general  willing¬ 
ness  to  give  the  plan  a  trial,  and,  when  the 
six  weeks  had  ended,  the  workers  voted  to 
have  the  new  system  continued. 

The  accompanying  chart  shows  the  aver¬ 
age  weekly  earnings  of  the  workers  for  the 
six  months  before  and  the  six  months  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  adoption  of  the  plan,  and 


also  the  average  weekly  payments  to  the 
workers  during  the  same  period.  The  change 
was  made  on  November  i,  and  the  immediate 
increase  in  earnings  is  reflected  in  the  figures 
for  the  week  ending  November  6.  This  in¬ 
crease  averaged  90.5  per  cent  during  the  six 
months  immediately  following  the  adoption 
of  the  system,  and  has  been  fairly  well  main¬ 
tained  at  the  same  level  ever  since.  Some 
workers  have  earned  as  much  as  $15.90  in 
a  week,  which,  with  the  addition  of  the  basic 
wage  of  $2.00,  brought  the  total  weekly  in¬ 
come  up  to  $17.90.  Unfortunately  this  is  not 
the  average,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  general 
average  will  continue  to  mount. 

The  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  the 
basic  wage  of  $2.00  should  be  discontinued 
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when  earnings  rose  above  a  given  amount, 
but  it  was  decided  that  this  wage  was  an 
integral  part  of  the  plan,  and  that  to  with¬ 
draw  it  at  any  level  would  only  discourage 
the  worker  from  attempting  to  go  beyond 
that  level. 


The  system  is  not  perfect,  nor  the  problem 
entirely  solved,  but,  after  two  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  it  is  felt  that  the  plan  is  funda¬ 
mentally  sound,  and  affords  a  basis  on  which 
the  sheltered  workshop  may  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  a  changing  world. 


THE  BRIDGMAN  CENTENARY 


PERKINS  Institution  has  been  observing, 
from  October  4  to  December  21,  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  admission  to 
the  Institution  of  Laura  Bridgman,  the  first 
blind  deaf-mute  to  be  taught  the  use  of  lan¬ 
guage.  After  careful  consideration,  it  was 
decided  to  commemorate  this  centenary  by 
making  every  effort  to  retell  the  story  of 
Laura  Bridgman  and  to  focus  attention  upon 
the  large  group  of  doubly  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren  now  under  instruction  at  the  school  in 
Watertown.  Through  the  mediums  of  maga¬ 
zines,  newspapers,  radio,  and  moving  pic¬ 
tures  this  form  of  celebration  has  been  car¬ 
ried  on  and  will  continue  until  the  end  of 
the  period.  Many  magazines  have  carried 
special  articles,  the  newspapers  have  given 
full  accounts  of  various  events  in  the  pro¬ 
gram,  and,  all  in  all,  there  has  been  a  wide 
dissemination  of  information  regarding  the 
deaf-blind. 

Three  definite  features  in  the  program 
may  be  described,  but  it  is  difficult  to  tell  of 
the  far-reaching  effects  of  the  celebration  in 
an  account  at  this  time. 

I.  On  Wednesday,  October  20,  a  bronze 
tablet,  placed  on  a  boulder,  standing  before 
the  home  of  Laura  Bridgman  in  Etna,  New 
Hampshire,  was  dedicated.  The  unveiling  of 
the  tablet  was  by  two  of  the  present  deaf- 
blind  pupils  at  Perkins,  and  appropriate  ex¬ 
ercises  were  held.  A  heavy  rainfall  made  it 
necessary  to  adjourn  to  the  nearby  Baptist 
Church,  where  a  capacity  congregation 
greeted  the  delegation  from  Perkins,  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  Dartmouth  College,  members 
of  the  Bridgman  family,  and  representa¬ 


tives  of  the  community.  Through  this  tablet 
this  historic  homestead  will  be  permanently 
marked,  and  many  passers-by  will  know  of 
its  significance. 

2.  As  part  of  the  program,  a  booklet  en¬ 
titled  Children  of  the  Silent  Night  was  pre¬ 
pared.  This  tells  of  the  plan  of  Perkins 
Institution  to  establish  a  national  center  for 
deaf-blind  children,  giving  in  detail  an  ac¬ 
count  of  what  Perkins  Institution  with  its 
one  hundred  years  of  experience  and  the 
perfecting  of  more  modern  methods  is  now 
able  to  do  for  doubly  handicapped  youth. 
About  ten  thousand  copies  of  this  booklet 
have  been  sent  to  a  selected  list  with  a  letter 
of  appeal,  and  a  favorable  response  is  now 
being  experienced.  It  is  hoped  that,  through 
funds  received  in  this  way,  the  present 
work  for  the  deaf-blind  can  be  expanded. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  fifteen  deaf- 
blind  pupils  under  instruction  at  Perkins, 
the  largest  number  ever  assembled  in  one 
school  in  this  country. 

3.  The  final  feature  of  the  celebration  is 
to  be  a  concert  of  Christmas  carols  to  be 
given  in  Jordan  Hall,  in  Boston,  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  December  20,  and  at  the  school  in 
Watertown  on  Tuesday  evening,  December 
22.  This  concert  is  to  be  dedicated  to  the 
Children  of  the  Silent  Night  and  will  fea¬ 
ture  certain  parts  of  the  present  program 
for  the  deaf-blind.  This  date  has  been 
selected  to  mark  the  close  of  the  celebraticm 
because  it  is  the  birthday  of  Laura  Bridg¬ 
man  and  the  date  on  which  the  semi-cen¬ 
tennial  exercises  were  held  fifty  years  ago. 


HELEN  KELLER  TRIBUTE  CONCERT 


The  Helen  Keller  Tribute  Year,  which 
the  Foundation  initiated  to  commemo¬ 
rate  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  meeting 
of  Helen  Keller  and  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan 
Macy,  got  off  to  an  auspicious  start  on  Octo¬ 
ber  23.  What  was  practically  a  capacity  au¬ 
dience  flocked  to  Carnegie  Hall  on  that 
evening  to  hear  the  concert  which  Serge 
Rachmaninoff  and  the  Philadelphia  Orches¬ 
tra  under  the  direction  of  Eugene  Ormandy, 
played  in  Miss  Keller’s  honor. 

Although  the  orchestra  played  with  its 
accustomed  brilliance,  and  although  Mr. 
Rachmaninoff  smiled  an  apparently  historic 
smile,  the  vast  audience  reserved  its  chief 


applause  for  the  guest  of  honor,  who  was 
introduced  by  Dr.  John  H.  Finley.  In  a 
brief  address,  Dr.  Finley  described  Miss 
Keller  as  one  who  had  never  “heard  an  un¬ 
grammatical  phrase,  or  seen  an  ugly  thing.” 
He  further  characterized  her  as  “one  who 
accomplished  a  miracle  of  human  communi¬ 
cation  such  as  no  one  else  has  ever  done.” 

The  proceeds  of  the  concert  were  divided 
between  the  Pension  Fund  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Orchestra  and  the  Tribute  Year  Fund 
of  $2,000,000,  which  the  Foundation  plans 
to  raise  to  extend  and  perpetuate  Miss  Kel¬ 
ler’s  work.  Miss  Keller’s  address  on  this 
occasion  appears  below. 


HELEN  KELLER’S  ADDRESS 


WHAT  a  marvellous  experience  this  is — ^having  the  work  for  the 
blind  so  handsomely  heralded  among  the  public  causes  most  worthy 
of  honor  and  support!  Like  Lanier  I  cry  aloud  the  wish  that  “life  was 
a  breathing  lute.”  Then  I  might  hope  to  thank  with  happy  grace  Mr. 
Rachmaninoff  and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  for  lifting  the  work  for  the 
sightless  I  have  long  championed  to  a  higher  level  of  accomplishment. 

Gladly  I  think  how  this  great  audience  will  carry,  with  their  beautiful 
memory  of  your  music,  encouragement  and  service  to  those  who  walk 
among  the  shadows. 

This  dramatic,  significant  event  is  one  for  which  I  feel  the  dark,  silent 
years  have  been  a  preparation.  With  tender  sorrow  I  realize,  standing  on 
this  height  of  destiny,  that  she  who  steadied  my  feet  during  half  a  century 
is  not  here  in  the  body  to  make  sweeter  this  triumphant  moment,  but 
faith  tells  me  she  is  glad  with  me  in  an  adventure  which  keeps  going  on 
gloriously.  At  last  there  is  a  sense  in  the  public  mind  that  our  cause  is 
not  charity,  but  a  movement  to  render  possible  a  new  life  for  the  sightless, 
new  thoughts  that  shall  guide  them  through  difficulties. 

Will  you  not  continue  to  co-operate  with  us,  dear  friends,  so  that  my 
handicapped  fellows  may  gain  the  knowledge  and  power  which  alone 
can  liberate  their  manhood  and  keep  their  hearts  full  of  light.  Then  will 
the  tribute  you  pay  my  teacher  tonight  be  complete,  and  my  own  lone¬ 
liness  sweet  with  the  fulfilment  of  the  desire  in  which  she  lived  and  died 
to  help  the  blind  of  America.  Helen  Keller 
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REPORT  OF  VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE  COMMITTEE 

There  is  perhaps  no  department  in  work 
with  the  blind  which  needs  searching  and 
thoughtful  attention  as  does  vocational  guid¬ 
ance.  While  we  have  at  present  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  vocational  guidance  for  blind  chil¬ 
dren,  the  vocational  guidance  of  blind  adults 
is  still  a  virgin  field.  Whatever  is  done  in 
the  guidance  and  training  of  blind  adults 
with  a  view  to  their  permanent  placement  is 
still  largely  a  matter  of  chance,  unsupported 
by  any  program  based  on  definite  principles 
and  concerned  chiefly  with  making  some 
disposition  of  the  individual  which  will  re¬ 
lieve  the  agency  of  responsibility  and  which 
will  at  the  same  time  give  the  appearance 
of  sonicthing  accomplished. 

To  prepare  a  program  which  would  insure 
proper  vocational  guidance  for  blind  chil¬ 
dren  and  a  program  which  would  put  an  end 
to  the  present  chaotic  situation  in  the  field  of 
vocational  guidance  and  training  of  the  adult 
blind,  the  Committee  on  Vocational  Guid¬ 
ance  of  the  American  Association  of  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  Blind  was  created.  This  Com¬ 
mittee  with  varying  membership  has  been 
functioning  since  the  autumn  of  1934.  It 
has  gathered  necessary  data  and  has  worked 
out  and  developed  a  suitable  program  of  vo¬ 
cational  guidance  for  blind  children.  It  has 
gathered  some  of  the  data  necessary  to  the 
working  out  of  a  suitable  program  of  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  for  blind  adults. 

The  program  of  vocational  guidance  for 
blind  children  appears  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  presented  at  the  convention  of 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  in 
1936.  This  report  is  printed  in  the  Proceed¬ 
ings  of  that  convention.  The  report  presented 
at  the  convention  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  at  Toronto 
in  1937  also  contains  this  program.  This  re¬ 
port  will  appear  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Toronto  convention. 


In  connection  with  this  program,  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  pursuant  to  a  resolution  adopted  at 
the  Toronto  convention,  is  about  to  set  up  a 
number  of  vocational  guidance  experiments 
to  test  the  validity  of  the  program  and  to  de¬ 
termine  how  far  it  may  be  possible  to  in¬ 
tegrate  this  program  with  the  work  of 
agencies  for  the  adult  blind  to  the  end  that 
the  plans  to  be  worked  out  for  individual 
blind  children  may  be  furthered  by  such 
agencies,  both  while  the  children  are  still  at 
school  and  immediately  after  their  gradua¬ 
tion.  Arrangements  have  been  made  thus 
far  for  the  setting  up  of  such  experiments 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In¬ 
struction  of  the  Blind  at  Overbrook  and 
the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind  at  New  York  City.  Co-opera¬ 
tion  has  also  been  promised  by  the  Director 
of  Perkins  Institution  and  the  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  New  York  State  School  for 
the  Blind.  It  is  believed  that  a  number  of 
additional  schools  will  also  co-operate. 

The  President  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  pursuant  to 
a  resolution  adopted  at  the  convention  at 
Raleigh  approving  the  Committee’s  program 
of  vocational  guidance  for  blind  children, 
has  appointed  an  advisory  committee  of  that 
Association  to  co-operate  with  this  Commit¬ 
tee.  It  is  hoped  that  the  advisory  committee 
will  find  it  possible  to  meet  with  this  Com¬ 
mittee  and  to  assist  in  the  conduct  of  some 
of  the  experiments  above  mentioned. 

Pursuant  to  a  resolution  adopted  at  the 
Toronto  convention,  the  President  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  will  shortly  appoint  an  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  to  co-operate  with  this  Committee  in 
completing  the  gathering  of  the  necessary 
data  and  in  working  out  a  program  of  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  for  the  adult  blind.  This 
field  being  entirely  unexplored  there  are  no 
charts  or  guide  posts.  A  proper  foundation 
will  have  to  be  laid  and  a  suitable  program 
erected  thereon. 


SWIMMING  IN  TOLEDO 


It  should  be  obvious  that  the  success  of 
this  Committee  depends  in  large  measure 
upon  the  co-operation  of  educators  and 
workers  in  our  field.  The  Committee  would 
be  very  happy  to  know  that  its  work  is  being 
followed  with  interest.  This  knowledge 
would  naturally  encourage  the  Committee 
and  cause  its  members  to  feel  that  the  edu¬ 
cators  and  workers  are  really  aware  of  the 
difficulties  the  Committee  faces,  and  of  the 
tremendous  importance  to  the  blind  of  what¬ 
ever  the  Committee  may  achieve 
The  Committee  will  seek  to  keep  educa¬ 
tors  and  workers  informed  of  its  efforts, 
its  plans  and  its  progress  through  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind.  It  is 
urgently  requested  and  hoped  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  may  receive,  in  terms  of  constructive 
criticism  and  suggestions,  the  co-operation 
of  those  whose  business  it  will  be  to  put 
into  effect  such  vocational  guidance  pro¬ 
grams  as  may  ultimately  be  adopted. 

Benjamin  Berinstein,  Chairman 
A.  G.  COWGILL 
Stetson  K.  Ryan 

SWIMMING  IN  TOLEDO 

For  some  time  the  Toledo  Society  for  the 
Blind  had  felt  the  need  of  greater  recrea¬ 
tional  facilities  for  the  blind  people,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  for  the  services  of  a  man  (rather 
than  a  woman)  to  work  with  the  men  of 
the  group  and  provide  a  program  which 
would  give  them  an  opportunity  to  work 
off  surplus  energy. 

In  the  fall  of  1936,  the  Society  requested 
the  City  Welfare  Director  in  Toledo  to  in¬ 
clude  some  form  of  recreation  for  the  blind 
in  the  city  prog^m.  In  response  to  this  re¬ 
quest  a  full-time  worker  from  the  WPA 
was  assigned  to  the  Society  for  the  Blind. 
Mr.  Stubblefield,  the  worker  assigned,  was 
college-trained,  had  had  wide  experience  in 
athletics  and  as  a  coach,  and  had  served  as 
recreational  director  for  a  large  industrial 
plant. 
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Among  the  activities  he  developed  was  a 
swimming  class  which  met  one  morning  each 
week  and  for  which  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  granted 
the  use  of  their  pool.  When  the  class  began, 
only  two  of  the  twelve  members  had  had 
enough  experience  in  swimming  to  keep 
afloat,  but  within  a  short  time  most  of  them 
had  learned  the  breast  stroke  and  all  of  them 
could  keep  afloat.  Unfortunately,  when 
spring  came,  Mr.  Stubblefield  was  assigned 
to  another  project,  but  he  volunteered  to 
continue  the  weekly  swimming  parties  in 
his  free  time. 

The  high  spot  of  the  year  was  a  picnic  at 
Toledo  Beach  on  Lake  Erie,  at  which  thirty- 
five  blind  men  and  women  took  part  in 
swimming  and  water  games.  Transportation 
was  provided  by  a  member  of  the  Lions 
Qub,  bathing  suits  were  supplied  without 
charge  by  the  manager  at  the  Beach,  and 
the  American  Red  Cross  arranged  for  the 
services  of  a  life  guard. 

Estelle  Parsons 

PROGRESS  IN  HAWAII 

The  report  of  the  Territorial  Bureau  of 
Sight  Conservation  and  Work  with  the 
Blind  for  1935-37,  which  has  recently  been 
published,  indicates  considerable  progress  in 
the  welfare  of  the  blind  in  Hawaii. 

Special  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  eye 
examinations,  the  provision  of  appropriate 
medical  and  surgical  care  for  eye  conditions, 
registration  of  all  blind  persons,  and  the 
standardization  of  blind-made  products.  The 
program  also  includes  vision-testing  of  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  public  schools  and  a  campaign 
for  the  education  of  the  public  regarding 
blindness  and  its  prevention. 

By  action  of  the  1937  legislature,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Sight  Conservation  and  work  with 
the  Blind  was  made  part  of  the  Territorial 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  and  provided  with 
an  appropriation  of  $35,000  for  the  next 
biennium.  There  are  342  blind  persons  reg¬ 
istered  in  the  Territory. 
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WHAT  SHOULD  THE  PRIVATE 
AGENCY  DO? 

Now  that  aid  to  the  blind  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  has  become  an  accomplished 
fact  in  the  majority  of  states,  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government  is  taking  an  unprecedented 
interest  in  the  problems  of  the  blind,  it  is 
time  to  pause  and  consider  what  effect  this 
recent  movement  is  likely  to  have  on  pri¬ 
vately  supported  agencies  for  the  blind. 

One  of  the  first  questions  to  challenge 
attention  is  whether,  with  provision  for  the 
needy  blind  from  public  funds  on  a  more 
adequate  scale  than  ever  before,  workshops 
for  the  blind  should  continue  to  subsidize 
their  blind  workers.  In  the  past,  the  necessity 
of  providing  at  least  a  subsistence  wage  for 
workers  who  had  no  other  means  of  support 
led  many  workshops  to  set  up  systems  of 
subsidy,  through  minimum  wage  scales  and 
similar  means.  Where  this  has  been  done  it 
has  always  constituted  one  of  the  heaviest 
charges  upon  funds  available  for  the  welfare 
of  the  blind.  But,  if  the  gfap  between  the 
worker’s  earnings  and  the  amount  he  requires 
to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  living  can 
now  be  bridged  by  grants  from  public  funds, 
possibly  the  private  agency  should  abandon 
the  policy  of  directly  subsidizing  wages  and 


let  that  responsibility  fall  upon  the  public 
assistance  authorities.  Could  the  funds  thus 
released  be  used  to  better  advantage  in  pro¬ 
viding  services  for  a  greater  number  of  blind 
persons  ?  Several  workshops  for  the  blind  are 
already  considering  this  shift  of  responsi¬ 
bility  and  planning  to  devote  their  efforts  to 
broader  or  more  intensive  programs  of  social 
and  economic  adjustment  of  the  individual. 

This  is  but  one  point  on  which  the  respec¬ 
tive  functions  of  the  public  and  the  private 
agency  may  deserve  thoughtful  analysis.  Is 
it  possible  to  recognize  certain  services  for 
the  blind  as  the  proper  function  of  the  state 
and  to  place  the  responsibility  for  them 
squarely  upon  the  state  agency?  If  this  is  so, 
are  private  agencies  justified  in  using  private 
funds  for  such  activities?  Would  they  be 
better  advised  to  devote  part  of  their  re¬ 
sources  to  the  development  of  an  active  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  which  would  ensure  adequate  ap¬ 
propriations  by  state  legislatures,  so  that  the 
state  agency  for  the  blind  could  properly  dis¬ 
charge  its  responsibilities? 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  days  of  the 
private  agency  are,  or  should  be,  numbered. 
So  long  as  the  ideals  of  social  agencies  re¬ 
main  in  advance  of  the  thinking  of  the  aver¬ 
age  citizen,  there  will  be  a  need  for  the  pri¬ 
vate  agency  to  experiment  with  the  untried, 
to  demonstrate  the  newly  discovered,  and  to 
lead  community  opinion,  until  the  new  ac¬ 
tivity  has  become  so  generally  accepted  in  the 
public  mind  that  it  in  turn  is  recognized  and 
taken  over  as  a  function  of  the  state,  leaving 
the  private  agency  once  more  free  to  press 
onward  into  other  fields.  Such  has  ever  been 
the  history  of  social  progp’ess. 

E.  C.  McK. 

POSTPONEMENT 

The  second  of  a  series  of  articles  on  “Re¬ 
cent  State  Surveys  of  the  Blind”  by  Dr. 
Ralph  G.  Hurlin,  originally  scheduled  for 
publication  in  this  issue  of  the  Outlook  for 
the  Blind,  will  appear  in  February. 


FIELD  SERVICE 

Since  October  i  Foundation  staif  mem¬ 
bers  have  given  field  service  in  Florida, 
South  Carolina,  District  of  Columbia,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  Vermont,  assisting  state  depart¬ 
ments  of  welfare  and  local  associations  in  the 
development  of  well-rounded  programs  for 
the  blind.  The  Foundation  makes  this  service 
available  to  all  state  and  local  agencies  for 
the  blind  on  request. 

DELTA  GAMMA  PROGRAM 

With  io6  Alumnae  Chapters  in  36  states 
and  4  in  Canada,  members  of  the  Delta 
Gamma  Sorority  have  decided  to  make  work 
with  the  blind  their  national  project  and,  in 
consultation  with  the  Foundation,  are 
launching  their  program.  In  a  recent  let¬ 
ter  Mrs.  Louis  E.  Schuessler,  Chairman  of 
the  Alumnae  National  Project,  Berkeley, 
California,  said:  “We  have  chosen  this  proj¬ 
ect  with  great  care  after  long  consideration, 
and  I  feel  certain  it  will  have  our  support 
for  many  years.” 

In  planning  with  the  Alumnae  Chapters 
throughout  the  country,  the  Foundation  has 
urged  these  groups  to  get  in  touch  with 
local  and  state  agencies  for  the  blind  to 
know  the  part  in  which  they  may  best  take 
in  the  current  program.  Suggestions  have 
also  been  made  as  to  the  type  of  activities 
which  may  be  carried  on  by  volunteer  work¬ 
ers.  Field  representatives  of  the  Foundation 
will  work  with  the  Chapters  during  the  com¬ 
ing  year. 

The  Delta  Gammas  have  divided  the 
country  into  seven  provinces  to  facilitate 
their  activities,  including  work  with  the 
blind.  Miss  Ruth  Billow  of  Akron,  who  is 
blind,  is  Chairman  of  Province  Number  2. 
The  other  Province  Chairmen  are:  Mrs. 


Charles  Landmesser,  Millburn,  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  Mrs.  Stephen  Park,  Milwaukee,  Wis¬ 
consin  ;  Mrs.  Edna  Randall  Kraft,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa;  Mrs.  Alfred  Landon,  To¬ 
peka,  Kansas;  Dr.  Mildred  F.  Newell,  Ed¬ 
monton,  Alberta,  Canada;  and  Dr.  Lillian 
Ray  Pitcomb,  Los  Angeles. 

ST.  LOUIS  EXHIBIT  BOOTH 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Henry  G. 
Langworthy,  of  the  Schneider  Eye  Research 
Foundation,  Dubuque,  Iowa,  booth  space 
was  made  available  to  the  Foundation  for 
an  exhibit  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  In¬ 
terstate  Post-graduate  Medical  Association 
of  North  America  held  in  St.  Louis  October 
18  to  22. 

Ophthalmologists,  medical  social  workers, 
nurses,  and  nuns  were  among  those  who 
visited  the  booth.  Miss  Geneva  Koenker,  of 
St.  Louis,  and  James  Bonney,  of  Normandy, 
acted  as  demcwistrators  for  reading  and 
writing  braille,  operating  the  Talking  Book 
machine,  and  the  use  of  appliances  and 
games  for  the  blind. 

A  new  portfolio  showing  the  Foundation’s 
publications  was  exhibited  for  the  first  time. 
The  background  of  the  booth  featured  pic¬ 
tures  of  blind  persons  using  the  Talking 
Book  machine  and  the  radio. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Ryder,  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
and  Mr.  S.  M.  Green,  Superintendent  of 
the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  co-oper¬ 
ated  with  the  Foundation  in  preparations  for 
the  exhibit. 

TALKING  BOOK  PLAYS 

From  the  sound  studios  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion  which  turn  out  the  Talking  Book,  comes 
word  that  develoixnents  are  in  progress 
which  take  full  scope  of  the  Talking  Book’s 
opportunities  as  a  volume  written  in  sound. 
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The  most  interesting  phase  of  this  develop¬ 
ment  is  the  recording  of  plays  with  full 
casts,  sound  effects,  and  incidental  music. 
What  is  practically  a  permanent  repertory 
company  of  Broadway  players,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  J.  Lyle  Winter,  acts  these  dramas 
before  the  microphone  in  such  a  way  that 
the  Talking  Book  discs  record  a  veritable 
theatrical  performance,  complete  in  every 
essential,  with  the  exception  of  costumes, 
scenery,  and  lighting. 

For  these  plays  new  technical  devices 
were  invented  to  simplify  both  the  direc¬ 
tion  and  the  recording.  A  sound-proof 
monitor  booth,  containing  a  loudspeaker 
and  the  controls  for  volume  and  quality  of 
the  readers’  voices,  was  employed.  This 
booth  contained  also  the  dubbing  turntables 
from  which  the  sound  and  musical  effects 
originated.  It  was  isolated  from  the  main 
recording  room  and  its  various  disturbing 
noises,  thus  enabling  the  engineer  and  his 
staff  to  control  the  process  of  mixing  the 
sound  effects  and  voices  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions. 

Connecting  the  booth  with  the  recording 
studio  was  a  series  of  small  colored  lights 
controlled  by  push-buttons  from  the  booth. 
These  lights  represented  prearranged  in¬ 
structions  as  to  speed  of  reading,  volume  of 
voice,  and  relative  positions  of  readers  in 
relation  to  the  microphone.  The  signal  lights 
were  placed  close  to  the  microphones  them¬ 
selves  so  that  the  actors  could  obtain  their 
instructions  without  moving  their  eyes  from 
the  script.  All  the  sound  effects  used  could 
be  heard  by  the  artists  themselves. 

The  plays  making  use  of  all  these  em¬ 
bellishments,  which  have  been  recorded  to 
date,  are:  Shakespeare’s  Love’s  Labour’s 
Lost  and  Antony  and  Cleopatra]  Eugene 
O’Neill’s  Anna  Christie,  and  Maxwell  An¬ 
derson’s  Mary  of  Scotland.  Such  produc¬ 
tions  illustrate  the  care  taken  to  make  each 
new  Talking  Book  a  fresh  adventure  in  re¬ 
cording. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

The  Foundation  armounces  with  pleasure 
the  publication  oi  The  Conquest  of  Blind¬ 
ness  by  H.  Randolph  Latimer.  This  book, 
which  is  partly  autobiographical,  and  partly 
an  account  of  the  principal  events  of  the 
past  fifty  years  of  work  for  the  blind,  will 
be  off  the  press  before  Christmas. 

A  nine-page  pamphlet.  The  Blind,  a  re¬ 
vision  of  an  earlier  article  prepared  by 
Robert  B.  Irwin  for  the  Social  Work  Year¬ 
book,  has  recently  been  published  and  is 
available  at  ten  cents  a  copy.  This  is  a  com¬ 
prehensive  summary  of  various  phases  of 
work  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  and 
will  be  particularly  useful  to  lay  workers 
and  newcomers  into  the  field. 


A.A.I.B.  CONVENTION 

It  has  recently  been  announced  that  the 
Thirty-Fourth  Biennial  Convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  will  be  held  at  the  Michigan  School 
for  the  Blind,  Lansing,  Michigan,  Monday, 
June  27,  to  Thursday,  June  30,  1938. 


A  major  distinction  between  professional 
practice  and  the  activities  in  non-professional 
fields  is  that  the  emotions  which  inspire  and 
accompany  professional  action  have  been 
refined  and  disciplined  by  education  and  by 
the  responsibilities  of  professional  status. 
.  .  .  Social  workers  want  to  be  instrumental 
in  guiding  and  accelerating  social  change, 
and  they  want  to  do  this  in  their  group 
capacity.  They  see  themselves  as  the  spear¬ 
head  of  activity  in  the  community  and  in 
those  areas  where  they  have  special  knowl¬ 
edge.  .  .  .  The  identifying  attributes  of  a 
profession  are:  first,  the  possession  of  a 
special  body  of  knowledge;  and  second,  a 
strong  sense  of  obligation  to  place  this  asset 
at  the  disposal  of  the  community. — Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Social  Workers. 


APPOINTMENTS 


NECROLOGY 


LIBORIO  DELFINO 

It  is  with  gfreat  regret  that  we  report  the 
death  of  Mr,  Liborio  Delfino,  Field  Agent 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In¬ 
struction  of  the  Blind,  on  October  ii,  1937, 
in  Philadelphia. 

A  tribute  to  Mr.  Delfino  appears  in  the 
earlier  pages  of  this  magazine. 


APPOINTMENTS 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  EXECUTIVE 

Mrs.  Anne  B.  Owings  has  been  chosen  as 
the  first  Chief  of  the  new  Division  for  the 
Blind  in  the  recently  established  South  Caro¬ 
lina  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Mrs.  Owings  is  a  graduate  of  the  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work  and  has  had 
some  years  of  experience  in  public  welfare 
work.  From  1930  to  1933  she  was  Execu¬ 
tive  Director  of  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Com¬ 
munity  Chest.  In  1934  she  served  as  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Social  Service  for  the  ERA  in 
Richland  County  (the  county  in  which  the 
state  capital  is  situated).  She  later  became 
Field  Supervisor  of  Certification  and  Intake 
on  the  state  staff  of  the  WPA,  and  in  1936 
served  as  Field  Representative  in  the  tempo¬ 
rary  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
which  preceded  the  present  organization. 

Mrs.  Owings’  special  training  and  broad 
experience  will  be  of  great  value  in  the  work 
for  the  blind  of  South  Carolina. 

ARKANSAS  SUPERINTENDENT 

Dr.  J.  J.  Doyne,  recently  appointed  to 
succeed  Mr.  W.  E.  Brown  as  Superintendent 
of  the  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind,  comes 


to  his  new  work  with  long  experience  in 
other  educational  fields. 

Dr.  Doyne  is  a  native  of  Virginia  and  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  but 
has  been  connected  with  the  public  schools 
of  Arkansas  for  more  than  fifty  years.  He 
served  as  State  Superintendent  of  Educa¬ 
tion  for  six  years  and  was  President  of  the 
State  Teachers  College  for  nine  years,  re¬ 
signing  from  the  latter  position  to  return 
to  Lonoke,  Arkansas,  where  he  taught  from 
1917  to  the  present  year. 

Dr,  Doyne  is  a  life  member  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association,  and  a  member 
of  the  Arkansas  Education  Association.  He 
holds  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  by  Ouachita  Baptist  College. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  SUPERINTENDENT 

Mr.  Vincent  Linn  was  appointed  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  South  Dakota  School  for  the 
Blind  on  July  i,  1937. 

Mr.  Linn  is  a  graduate  of  South  Dakota 
Wesleyan  College  and  holds  the  degree  of 
M.A,  from  the  University  of  South  Dakota. 

His  experience  includes  one  year  as  Dean 
of  a  Junior  College,  ten  years  as  a  city  su¬ 
perintendent  of  schools,  two  years  as  Deputy 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
in  South  Dakota,  and  four  months  as  Su¬ 
pervisor  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  in  the 
same  state. 

Mr.  Linn  has  been  active  in  professional 
circles  and  has  contributed  as  editor  or  co¬ 
author  to  several  educational  publications. 

EDWARD  M.  DOWLING 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Dowling,  formerly  Di¬ 
rector  of  Social  Service  for  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind,  has  been  appointed 
Special  Investigator  in  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Education,  and,  it  is  reported, 
will  be  concerned  with  work  in  connection 
with  handicapped  children. 
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FOREIGN  NEWS 


AID  TO  THE  BLIND  IN  NORWAY 

A  law  of  July  i6,  1936  states  the  rules 
governing  an  annual  state  pension  for  blind 
and  crippled  persons.  Essentially,  these  rules 
are  that  blind  persons  who  have  attended  a 
school  for  the  blind  or  reached  the  age  of 
nineteen  years  are  entitled  to  assistance, 
while  crippled  persons  who  have  attended 
a  school  for  the  crippled  or  become  eighteen 
years  of  age  qualify  for  their  special  pension. 
Blind  persons  who,  on  October  i,  1936,  were 
sixty-five  years  old,  or  who  become  blind 
after  the  age  of  sixty-five  years,  are  not  af¬ 
fected  by  the  law.  The  assistance  given  is 
480  Kroner  ($120)  a  year  for  those  living 
in  the  city,  and  360  Kroner  ($90)  for  per¬ 
sons  living  in  the  country.  A  blind  person 
who  is  over  twenty-one  years  and  who  has 
not  attended  a  school  for  the  blind  may  ob¬ 
tain  assistance  for  vocational  training. 

BLIND  STENOGRAPHERS  IN 
GERMANY 

Every  spring  a  competition  is  held  by  the 
German  Association  of  Stenographers.  This 
year  there  were  eleven  hundred  participants 
in  the  contest.  Among  them  were  nine  blind 
persons,  all  of  whom  gave  creditable  per¬ 
formances.  Three  of  them  had  the  high  score 
of  200  syllables  a  minute,  two  groups  of  two 
participants  each  were  marked  down  for  180 
and  160  syllables  respectively,  while  the  re¬ 
maining  two  contestants  took  down  140  and 
120  syllables  each.  All  of  these  nine  persons 
are  earlier  pupils  at  Professor  Silex’s  com¬ 
mercial  training-school  for  the  blind  in  Ber¬ 
lin,  and  all  of  them  are  employed  in  public 
or  private  offices  in  the  German  capital. 
The  remarkable  result  of  the  contest  is  an¬ 
other  proof  of  the  fact  that  blind  people 
who  have  received  a  thorough  and  intensive 


training  are  capable  of  holding  their  own 
in  competition  with  seeing  stenographers.  All 
of  the  blind  contestants  used  the  Picht  short¬ 
hand  machine.  The  1937  competition  was  the 
third  one  in  which  blind  stenographers  took 
part.  On  the  two  earlier  occasions  the  blind 
were  equally  successful.  There  are  about 
two  hundred  trained  blind  stenographers  in 
Germany,  and  most  of  them  are  employed. 

HOW  THE  BLIND  ARE  CARED 
FOR  IN  U.  S.  S.  R. 

An  article  bearing  this  title  appears  in  a 
recent  issue  of  Moscow  News,  and  de¬ 
scribes  the  work  done  in  the  Sulimov  Motor 
Works,  Moscow,  where  271  blind  men  and 
women  are  employed,  under  a  war-blinded 
director,  Vasili  Vasilyuk.  The  workers,  who 
are  employed  side  by  side  with  190  seeing 
employees,  live  in  their  own  homes,  have  a 
seven-hour  working  day,  and  receive  wages 
“according  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
their  work.”  The  new  blind  employee  is  as¬ 
signed  to  a  sighted  instructor  for  training, 
and  instruction  in  braille,  as  well  cis  in  his 
trade,  is  part  of  the  normal  course.  Children 
of  blind  workers  are  sent  to  camps  for  the 
summer,  material  help  is  gfiven  to  those  with 
large  families,  the  workers’  homes  are  re¬ 
paired  at  the  factory’s  expense,  and  free 
meals  are  supplied  to  the  sick.  There  are 
schools  and  classes  in  which  the  blind  may 
extend  their  knowledge  and  prepare  them¬ 
selves  for  higher  positions. — Reprinted  from 
The  New  Beacon. 

TELEPHONE  SWITCHBOARD 
WORK 

In  a  Danish  magazine  is  the  following 
report  regarding  the  use  of  blind  telephone 
operators  in  Berlin,  Germany :  There  are  al¬ 
ready  in  existence  eight  special  systems  for 
blind  telephone  operators,  four  “auditory” 
and  four  “tactual”  which  make  it  possible 
for  a  blind  person  to  take  care  of  the  flash- 
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light  board  as  well  as  the  old  models.  The 
control  signals  connected  with  the  special 
device  for  the  blind  are  arranged  in  such  a 
way  that  both  systems  work  at  the  same 
time.  If  necessary,  therefore,  a  seeing  per¬ 
son  can  take  the  place  of  a  blind  person.  It 
is  recommended  that  a  telephone  exchange 
handled  by  a  blind  person  should  have  not 
more  than  fifty  to  sixty  subscribers. 

It  is  advisable  for  a  blind  person  who  is 
taking  care  of  a  telephone  switchboard  in  a 
private  firm  to  have  a  list  in  braille  of 
those  numbers  that  are  called  most  often,  so 
that  he  only  rarely  needs  seeing  help.  Even 
a  seeing  telephone  operator  will  find  such  a 
list  helpful. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  Blinden- 
studienanstalt  in  Marburg-Lahn  has  an  ap¬ 
paratus  for  school  use  with  which  blind  tele¬ 
phone  operators  may  be  trained. 

The  well-known  firms  Siemens  and 
Halske,  Mix  and  Gemest,  and  others  are 
manufacturing  special  devices  for  the  use 
of  blind  telephone  operators. 


HEARING  AS  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR 
SIGHT 

Dr.  Friedrich  Mansfeld,  a  Jewish  physi¬ 
cian  of  Vienna,  who  has  himself  been  blind 
since  the  age  of  eight,  has,  according  to  the 
Jewish  Chronicle,  evolved  a  new  theory  and 
system  of  training  the  blind,  based  on  his 
observation  that  the  sense  of  hearing  can 
be  used  as  an  auxiliary  sense  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  the  sense  of  touch.  Dr.  Mans¬ 
feld,  who  has  been  conducting  his  experi¬ 
ments  under  the  auspices  of  Professor  Karl 
Buehler,  a  noted  psychologist  of  Vienna 
University,  claims  that  a  sense  of  calculat¬ 
ing  distance  and  the  nature  of  materials  by 
sound  develops  easily  in  a  blind  man  and 
still  more  easily  in  a  child  that  has  been 
born  blind.  Materials  all  have  their  charac¬ 
teristics  in  sounds :  wood,  metal,  glass,  stone. 


textiles — all  echo  approaching  footsteps  with 
a  different  timbre  in  each  case. 

Thus  Dr.  Mansfeld  has  trained  himself 
and  teaches  his  pupils  to  distinguish  the 
sounds  of  various  materials  by  ear.  A  blind 
man,  trained  to  observe  according  to  Dr. 
Mansfeld’s  system,  may,  it  is  stated,  walk 
the  streets  without  danger  and  even  with 
the  pleasure  that  comes  of  appraising  the 
phenomena  of  the  outside  world.  He  will  not 
only  recognize  the  approach  of  automobiles, 
trams,  carriages,  etc.,  and  be  able  to  judge 
their  distance  and  direction  with  enough  ac¬ 
curacy  to  ensure  his  safety,  but  will  know 
in  advance  when  he  is  approaching  steel  rails, 
be  able  to  discern  whether  stone,  glass,  or 
metal  predominates  in  the  building  he  is 
passing,  or  obtain  a  conception  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  landscape,  whether  forest, 
meadow,  or  garden,  by  means  of  the  sounds 
with  which  his  footsteps  are  re-echoed. 

The  detection  of  shape  by  means  of  hear¬ 
ing  is  a  further  step  in  Dr.  Mansfeld’s  ex¬ 
periments.  He  asserts  that  through  the 
“sound  perception’’  of  distance,  size,  and 
material,  the  well-trained  blind  man  per¬ 
ceives  in  dim  outline  the  shape  of  the  ob¬ 
ject  that  echoes  his  footsteps.  Dr.  Mansfeld 
calls  this  outline  Hdrhiilse  (“sound  jacket’’), 
and  says  that  it  gives  a  conception  of  the 
object  similar  to  that  obtained  by  a  sighted 
man  of  a  shrouded  statue.  The  outline  is 
not  clear,  but  the  shape  can  be  guessed  ap¬ 
proximately,  and  thus  “sound  pictures’’  of 
the  outside  world  may  be  obtained. 

At  the  moment,  experiments  conducted 
by  Professor  Buehler  and  Dr.  Mansfeld 
are  in  progress  at  the  Jewish  Asylum  for 
Blind  Children  in  Vienna,  and  the  children 
are  being  taught  in  groups  to  discern  the 
typical  sounds  of  various  materials,  to  judge 
shape,  size  and  distance  by  sound.  Dr.  Mans¬ 
feld  is  now  preparing  a  book,  explaining 
his  theory  and  giving  an  account  of  his 
experiments. — Reprinted  from  The  New 
Beacon. 
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RCX)SEVELT  MEDAL  AWARD 

The  presentation  to  Helen  Keller  of  the 
two  Roosevelt  medals,  awarded  to  herself 
and  Mrs.  Macy  in  1936  by  the  Trustees  of 
Roosevelt  House,  took  place  at  the  Roose¬ 
velt  Day  dinner  on  October  27.  This  dual 
presentation  was  to  have  been  made  a  year 
ago,  but  at  that  time  Mrs.  Macy  was  fatally 
ill. 

The  medals  were  presented  by  Mr.  James 
R.  Garfield,  President  of  the  Roosevelt  Me¬ 
morial  Association,  and  Mr.  Hermann 
Hagedorn,  Secretary  and  Director  of  the 
Association,  read  the  following  citation: 

For  the  medal  for  distinguished  service 
in  the  leadership  of  youth  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  American  character,  which  woke 
the  echoes  a  half  century  ago  and  has  re¬ 
verberated  to  the  world’s  remotest  caverns: 
a  child,  imprisoned,  whose  gradual  libera¬ 
tion  was  shared  breathlessly  by  mankind, 
which  saw  in  the  struggle  not  only  one  of 
history’s  noblest  adventures  but  a  s)anbol 
of  man’s  continuous  effort  to  reach  up  out 
of  earth.  Of  that  adventure,  Mr.  President, 
one  heroine  is  not  here  to  receive  from  your 
hands  the  mark  of  our  admiration.  I  pre¬ 
sent  to  you  the  name  of  the  other,  because 
of  a  courage,  a  perseverance,  an  almost 
superhuman  overcoming,  which,  over  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  fifty  years,  has  touched  unnumbered 
lives  with  light.  Because  of  her,  darkness 
has  word  of  dawn,  and  silence,  of  healing 
music;  and  men,  with  living  eyes  and  ears, 
feel,  in  a  different  darkness  and  another 
silence,  the  touch  of  the  imprisoned  child 
which  fought  its  way  to  life — Helen  Keller. 

In  response.  Miss  Keller  said: 

As  I  stand  before  you,  mingled  feelings 
throb  through  my  heart.  I  am  proud  be¬ 
cause  the  Roosevelt  Memorial  Association 
has  imited  my  teacher  and  me  in  a  beautiful 
honor.  Then  comes  the  sad  thought  that  she 
is  no  longer  at  my  side  to  hear  you  tell  her 
with  voice  and  handclasp  that  her  work  is 
recognized.  But  her  spirit  is  closer  than  any 
physical  nearness,  and,  sure  of  her  wish,  I 
thank  you  for  us  both  for  the  medal  and 
your  appreciative  words. 


There  is  an  exquisite  thrill  in  the  tribute  I 
you  paid  her  last  year — “No  greater  love 
hath  a  woman  than  this,  that  she  lays  down 
her  life  for  her  friend.”  During  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  Anne  Sullivan  Macy  submerged  her¬ 
self  like  a  stream  underground,  so  that  my 
days  might  bloom  with  companionship  and 
happiness.  Out  of  a  clod  in  the  dark  silence 
she  created  my  hiunan  self.  When  I  seemed 
defeated,  she  broke  new  paths  for  my  feet 
and  put  into  my  hands  thought-tools  of  ac¬ 
complishment.  I  feel  that  it  is  not  what 
either  of  us  did,  but  what  we  did  together, 
that  is  the  real  victory. 

You  have  rendered  this  honor  all  the 
more  acceptable  to  me  by  linking  it  with  the 
name  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  whom  a  cruel 
handicap  and  the  menace  of  the  years  found 
unafraid.  I  remember  how  vividly  I  felt  his 
personality  when  I  met  him  at  the  White 
House  in  1903,  and  with  what  warmth  he 
sent  a  message  that  I  read  from  his  lips  to 
the  blind,  praising  their  courage  and  will  to 
be  cheerful.  His  belief  was  that  the  soul 
knows  no  fetters.  His  legacy  of  faith  is  a 
mission  in  our  hands,  for  it  is  our  task  to 
find  new  ways  to  the  overcoming  of  diffi¬ 
culties,  so  that  those  who  come  after  us 
may  be  stronger  and  happier  than  in  former 
generations. 

FEDERAL  STAND  CONCESSIONS 

The  following  agencies  have  been  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  as 
licensing  agencies  for  the  administration  of 
the  Randolph- Sheppard  Act  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  areas: 

Minnesota.  Division  of  the  Blind,  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Institutions,  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota.  Mr.  Maurice  Tynan, 
Director. 

Wyoming.  State  Division  for  Deaf  and 
Blind,  State  Capitol,  Cheyenne,  Wyo¬ 
ming.  Mrs.  Mildred  M.  Anderson,  Su¬ 
pervisor. 

Hawaii.  Bureau  of  Sight  Conservation  and 
Work  with  the  Blind,  Territorial  Board 
of  Public  Welfare,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 
Mrs.  Grace  C.  Hamman,  Director. 


National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness — The  three  new  members  have  been 
appointed  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  John  W.  Avirett,  Baltimore,  President 
of  the  Maryland  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness;  Miss  Katherine  Tucker,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Nursing 
Education  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
and  Miss  Augustine  J.  Smith,  New  York  City. 

Missouri  School  for  the  Blind — The  pupils 
of  the  School  were  asked  to  broadcast  over 
KRUO,  which  operates  through  KSD  (550 
kilocycles),  on  Thursdays  from  3:30  to  3:45 
P.M.  during  October  and  November.  On  Octo¬ 
ber  7,  the  program  consisted  of  an  informa¬ 
tional  talk  concerning  the  history  of  the  school 
and  the  training  it  offers.  On  October  14,  an 
original  play  concerning  the  activities  of  the 
girls’  household  economic  class,  written  by  Char- 
lyn  Bennet,  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  School,  was 
broadcast.  On  October  21,  the  Boy  Scouts 
and  Girl  Scouts  presented  a  play.  On  October 
28,  a  play,  written  by  J.  H.  Botts,  Principal  of 
High  School,  was  given.  The  four  prc^rams 
during  November  were  presented  by  the  musical 
department  of  the  School.  .  .  .  All  of  the 
radio  programs  in  which  the  pupils  of  the 
Missouri  School  take  part  are  presented  under 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  Anna  McClain  Sankey, 
teacher  of  speech.  .  .  .  The  Greater  Council  of 
the  Lions  Qubs  of  St.  Louis  will  meet  at  the 
School  on  December  19,  at  which  time  the 
pupils  of  the  School  will  present  a  program. 

Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind — The  Society 
was  one  of  the  eight  social  agencies  invited 
to  participate  in  the  Centennial  pageant  pre¬ 
sented  at  Walbridge  Park  on  the  afternoon  of 
September  17.  .  .  .  The  Ohio  Commission  for 
the  Blind  installed  a  news-stand  in  the  old  post 
office  (Federal  building).  .  .  .  The  Visiting 
Housekeepers  that  are  being  supplied  by  the 
WPA  have  been  helpful  to  the  blind  home¬ 
makers.  They  go  into  the  homes  several  days 
a  week  and  teach  the  housewives  how  to  pre¬ 


pare  meals,  do  their  laundry,  mend,  and  sew. 
The  Visiting  Housekeepers  also  read  and  write 
personal  letters  for  the  blind,  and  act  as  guides. 
This  service  is  rendered  gratis  to  the  recipient. 
...  A  committee  of  eight  social  workers  was 
appointed  to  study  the  Poor  Relief  Law  and 
make  recommendations  in  order  that  it  might 
fit  present-day  needs.  .  .  .  Mr.  C.  V.  Skinner, 
the  First  Vice-President  of  the  Society  died 
recently.  Mr.  Skinner  was  one  of  the  original 
Board  members,  who  helped  to  organize  the 
Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind.  He  served  four¬ 
teen  years  on  the  Executive  Committee,  where 
his  wise  counsel  and  business  training  made 
him  a  valuable  asset.  His  kindness  and  thought¬ 
ful  attention  for  others  endeared  him  to  all  who 
knew  him.  .  .  .  The  Federal  Social  Security 
Act  has  made  it  possible  for  dependent  children 
of  blind  people  to  receive  assistance  from  the 
Bureau  of  Aid  to  Dependent  Children.  The  office 
in  Toledo  recently  received  instructions  to  re¬ 
view  the  cases  first  where  blindness  is  a  factor. 

Arthur  Sunshine  Home  and  Nursery  School 
for  the  Blind — At  the  request  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind,  Miss  Ger¬ 
trude  DeLeo  has  been  admitted  as  student-in¬ 
training  for  a  semester.  Miss  DeLeo  has  just 
g;raduated  from  the  Connecticut  School  and  is 
especially  interested  in  the  care  of  the  pre¬ 
school  blind  child.  .  .  .  For  some  time  the 
Arthur  Home  has  had  available  a  few  reels  of 
moving-pictures  showing  the  activities  of  the 
children.  One  of  these  is  a  four-hundred-foot 
film,  properly  titled  and  org;anized.  The  others 
are  shorter  reels  which  have  not  yet  been 
edited  or  titled.  During  the  next  few  months 
the  Home  hopes  to  prepare  a  series  of  films, 
some  four  hundred  feet  in  length  and  others 
shorter  than  this.  Many  of  these  pictures  will 
be  in  color.  The  one  completed  film  has  been 
prepared  from  the  point  of  view  of  showing 
the  lay  public  that  blind  and  low-visioned  chil¬ 
dren  can  be  just  as  active  and  can  do  almost 
as  many  things  as  seeing  children  if  they  have 
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been  properly  guided.  In  addition  to  these,  the 
Arthur  Home  is  planning  a  few  films  which 
will  be  designed  for  use  with  special  audiences 
such  as  public  health  groups,  visiting  nurse  as¬ 
sociations,  and  Parent-Teacher  organizations. 
The  Home  also  hopes  to  be  able  to  prepare  a 
few  child  biographies,  in  the  form  of  picture 
scrapbooks,  showing  the  development  of  in¬ 
dividual  children  from  the  time  they  arrive 
until  the  time  they  leave.  .  .  .  Among  recent 
visitors  to  the  Home  were  Mr.  D.  J.  Munn  and 
Miss  Mary  Munn  of  Canada,  Miss  Effie  Mann 
of  London,  England,  and  Dean  Margaret 
Howell  of  the  International  College  at  El 
Cristo,  Cuba. 

District  of  Columbia  Association  of  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  Blind — The  following  officers  were 
recently  elected  to  head  the  Association  for  the 
ensuing  year:  President,  Mrs.  H.  R.  Thomp¬ 
son;  Vice-President,  Mr.  Prentice  A.  Layton; 
Recording  Secretary,  Miss  Bernice  Christie ; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Mr.  Louis  S.  Scott; 
Treasurer,  Mr.  B.  L.  Frisbie.  Miss  Minnie 
Furr  and  Mrs.  Walter  Waple  were  named 
Members-at-large. 

Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind — The 
Fifth  St.  Louis  Educational  Week  for  the  Blind 
was  held  the  week  of  October  25  through  Octo¬ 
ber  30.  The  Educational  Week,  held  in  the 
Municipal  Auditorium,  was  sponsored  by  the 
Commission  in  co-operation  with  fifteen  other 
agencies. 

Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind — Twenty- 
five  members  of  the  Cheerio  Circle  had  a  happy 
week  at  the  Phyllis  Wheatley  Camp  for  col¬ 
ored  people.  The  Circle  is  composed  of  mid¬ 
dle-aged  blind  colored  men  and  women,  and 
holds  bi-monthly  meetings  at  Grasselli  House. 
Programs  are  planned  in  advance  for  the  sea¬ 
son,  recreation  and  educational  meetings  al¬ 
ternating  each  month.  The  regular  rate  of 
one  dollar  per  day  was  charged  at  the  camp. 
The  total  of  $175  for  the  week  was  paid  to  the 
camp  by  the  Junior  Committee  of  the  Cleveland 
Society  for  the  Blind.  .  .  .  The  new  indus¬ 
trial  building  was  formally  opened  on  the  after¬ 
noons  of  September  23  and  24  with  all  the 
blind  workers  engaged  in  their  usual  occupa¬ 
tions.  Between  six  and  seven  hundred  visitors 


inspected  Grasselli  House  and  the  adjacent  * 
shops.  .  .  .  Broom  sales  amounted  to  forty-  1 
nine  thousand  dollars  in  the  first  nine  months  i 
of  1937.  Four  blind  canvassers  sell  from  house  [ 
to  house,  and  in  the  spring  Boy  Scouts  take 
orders  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  During  May  and 
June,  17,500  orders  were  turned  in,  with  the 
boys  receiving  ten  cents  for  each  order.  The  f 
other  products  of  the  Society,  including  those  f 
of  home  workers,  are  sold  at  special  sales  ar-  j 
ranged  by  volunteers.  The  first  sale  of  the  j 
season  was  held  at  the  May  Co.,  one  of  Qeve-  ' 
land’s  largest  department  stores,  the  week  of 
October  4.  The  total  intake  from  this  sale  I 
amounted  to  $2800.  Four  such  sales  are  held  I 
annually.  .  .  .  Cleveland’s  finest  stand  conces-  j 
sion  was  formally  presented  to  the  Society  by  ! 
Mayor  Harold  H.  Burton  on  October  7.  It  is 
located  in  the  main  lobby  of  the  City  Hall,  I 
and  will  furnish  a  living  for  two  blind  men.  ' 
Specifications  were  submitted  by  the  Depart-  f 
ment  of  Public  Property  and  the  expense  was  I 
borne  by  the  Society.  A  cafeteria-type  stand  ' 
was  opened  recently  at  the  Monarch  Aluminum  I 
Co.,  and  one  of  the  canteen  type  is  now  in  ! 
operation  at  the  Reliance  Electric  Co.  Per¬ 
mission  has  just  been  granted  to  place  a  stand 
in  the  main  lobby  of  the  Electric  Building. 
Cleveland  now  has  five  stand  concessions  in 
hospitals,  seven  in  factories,  one  on  a  down¬ 
town  street,  and  one  in  City  Hall. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  ^ 
of  the  Blind — Mr.  Subodh  Rey,  who  came  from  i 
Calcutta  to  Columbia  University  to  prepare 
for  work  among  the  blind  in  his  own  country,  [ 
was  a  recent  visitor  at  Overbrook.  He  spoke 
in  chapel  and  gave  the  students  some  inter-  s 
esting  information  about  the  customs  in  India. 

.  .  .  Mr.  Walter  S.  Cowing,  State  Director  of 
the  National  Youth  Administration,  addressed  ] 
the  students,  giving  a  description  of  his  work.  1 
Mr.  Gregory  F.  Englehard,  Director  of  Phys-  | 
ical  Education  in  the  California  School  for  the  ; 
Blind,  Berkeley,  California,  was  also  a  visitor 
at  Overbrook.  .  .  .  The  first  school  hour  daily 
is  being  devoted  to  home  mechanics  in  the  j 
boys’  school  and  to  practical  home  economics 
in  the  girls’  school.  This  is  an  experiment,  but  ■ 
it  promises  to  make  the  pupils  more  useful  at  ^ 
home  as  well  as  in  their  chosen  occupations.  ! 
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Another  experiment  is  being  tried  in  the  read¬ 
ing  classes.  It  was  found  that  the  best  and 
fastest  readers  read  the  first  half  of  the  line 
with  the  left  hand  and  finished  it  with  their 
right,  in  the  meantime  finding  the  new  line 
with  the  left,  while  the  right  hand  stood  ready 
to  take  up  the  reading  to  finish  the  line.  This 
plan  is  being  insisted  upon  by  alert  teachers, 
and  new  students  take  to  its  readily.  .  .  .  Thir¬ 
teen  members  of  the  staff  attended  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Conference  for  the  Education 
of  Exceptional  Children,  held  in  Harrisburg, 
October  i  and  2.  Reports  of  lectures  and  round¬ 
table  discussions  were  given  at  the  teachers’ 
meeting  the  following  week  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  did  not  attend.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Fjeld 
and  Miss  Robertson,  representing  the  Research 
Department  of  the  Arthur  Sunshine  Home  and 
Nursery  School,  conducted  tests  in  the  Primary 
Department.  Miss  Sargent,  the  school  psychol¬ 
ogist,  aided  them.  .  .  .  The  annual  Hallow’een 
festivities  were  held  October  29.  .  .  .  Miss 
Genevieve  Caulfield,  a  graduate  of  Over  brook 
and  of  Trinity  College,  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  for  some  years  a  teacher  in  Japan,  visited 
the  School.  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen  visited  Over¬ 
brook  the  week-end  of  October  10.  He  spoke 
to  the  students  about  his  visits  to  the  schools 
for  the  blind  in  Italy  and  England.  Dr.  Ernest 
T.  Newland,  Chief  of  Special  Education,  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg, 
was  also  a  visitor.  He  spoke  very  highly  of 
the  achievements  of  one  of  Overbook’s  former 
graduates.  Miss  Mary  Garrison,  who  studied 
under  him  at  Bucknell  University. 

The  Seeing  Eye — A  hundred  students  have 
been  adjusted  to  dog  guides  during  the  last 
fiscal  year  just  completed.  All  classes  were 
held  at  the  headquarters  in  Morristown,  New 
Jersey,  except  one  each  in  Denver,  Colorado, 
and  Los  Angeles,  California.  Classes  were  held, 
except  for  vacation  interruption,  continuously 
throughout  the  year.  The  applicants  came  from 
thirty-two  states,  and  nineteen  types  of  occu¬ 
pations  were  represented.  Two  hundred  and 
ninety-one  men  and  women  are  now  using  dog 
guides  throughout  the  country. 

St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Blind — ^The  An¬ 
nual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  Wednes¬ 


day,  November  17,  1937,  at  the  Missouri  School 
for  the  Blind.  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  As¬ 
sociate  Director  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  presented  “How 
to  Make  a  Little  Sight  Go  a  Long  Way.’’ 

Alabama  School  for  the  Blind — Students  of 
the  Alabama  School  have  prepared  the  follow¬ 
ing  material  for  publication  in  the  Outlook: 
“After  three  months’  vacation  we  are  all  glad 
to  come  back  to  school  for  another  year’s  hard 
work.  We  were  all  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death 
of  Mrs.  O.  J.  Thomas,  the  intermediate  boys’ 
supervisor,  but  we  were  glad  to  welcome  Lida 
Wood  to  take  her  place.  .  .  .  We  are  proud 
of  Miss  Doris  Virginia  Smith,  a  former  pupil 
of  this  school,  who  has  entered  Alabama  Col¬ 
lege  this  year.  .  .  .  The  Alabama  School  for 
the  Blind  welcomed  around  thirty  new  students 
to  its  campus  this  fall.  Among  the  large  boys, 
Raymond  Webb  comes  to  us  from  the  New 
York  City  School  for  the  Blind.  He  also  at¬ 
tended  school  in  Indianapolis.  We  opened  this 
year  with  a  very  good  enrolment,  around  150, 
but  we  do  not  have  some  of  the  old  students 
back  with  us.  Walter  Cooper  is  not  back  with 
us,  but  he  paid  us  a  visit  at  the  opening  of 
school.  .  .  .  Minor  Mallard,  a  former  pupil  of 
this  school,  saw  fit  to  embark  upon  the  sea  of 
matrimony,  also  Verdis  Creel  of  Talladega 
did  likewise.  .  .  .  We  have  not  yet  found  any 
student  that  does  not  say  that  he  had  a  most 
enjoyable  summer,  but  the  faculty  of  our  school 
took  the  word  “vacation”  in  its  broadest  sense, 
as  is  shown  in  the  list  that  follows:  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ganey,  our  Principal  and  Matron,  en¬ 
joyed  the  Toronto,  Canada,  breezes;  Mrs. 
Dowdell  visited  the  Great  Smokies  Park  in 
North  Carolina;  Mrs.  Woodward  stayed  a 
month  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado;  Miss 
Ricks  and  Miss  Priester  went  to  Florida;  Miss 
Brockman  spent  the  summer  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia;  Mrs.  Roepke  visited  in  Chattanooga; 
and  Mr.  Landreth  spent  part  of  his  vacation 
in  Florida.  They  all  said  that  they  enjoyed 
their  trips.  .  .  .  Our  school  band,  organized 
in  the  fall  of  1934,  has  made  remarkable 
progress,  especially  when  one  considers  the 
fact  that  new  members  are  added  when  old 
ones  leave  each  year.  This  year  the  band  has 
moved  ahead  rapidly  with  the  largest  enrol- 
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ment  of  new  members  since  the  band  was  6rst 
started.  This  year  there  are  only  eight  mem¬ 
bers  out  of  the  whole  twenty-two  that  are  back 
in  school  and  playing  their  original  instru¬ 
ments.  As  a  rule  our  band  plays  for  the  School 
for  the  Deaf’s  football  game,  but  we  missed  a 
few  games  at  the  beginning  of  this  season.  In 
addition  to  our  large  band  we  have  organized 
a  dance  orchestra.  .  .  .  The  Southern  Literary 
and  Musical  Union  meets  the  first  Saturday  eve¬ 
ning  of  each  month  and  renders  some  interesting 
programs.  This  organization  is  governed  by  the 
larger  students  who  are  assisted  every  month 
by  various  teachers.  The  assisting  teachers  for 
October  were  Mrs.  R.  H.  Woodward,  teacher 
of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  grades,  and  Mrs. 
Charles  B.  Grider,  master  of  shop.  The  pro¬ 
gram  consisted  of  brief  sketches  of  several  of 
Alabama’s  living  authors  and  of  some  of  their 
writings.  During  the  program  we  had  some 
musical  selections  among  which  was  a  composi¬ 
tion  by  Elsie  McBride,  a  former  student  of 
this  school — Members  of  the  Senior  Class.” 

Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind 
— At  the  January,  1937,  session  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  General  Assembly,  a  law  was  passed 
making  it  an  offense  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $500  or  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  three  years,  or  both,  for  any  in¬ 
dividual  who  shall  carry  on  his  person  a  sling¬ 
shot,  air  rifle  or  BB.  gun,  who  has  not  been 
granted  a  written  permit  issued  and  signed  by 
the  first  selectman  of  a  town,  the  mayor  or 
chief  of  police  of  a  city,  or  the  warden  of  a 
borough,  authorizing  such  individual  to  carry 
such  a  weapon  within  such  town,  city,  or  bor¬ 
ough.  Whenever  any  person  shall  be  found 
guilty  of  a  violation,  the  weapon  shall  be  for¬ 
feited  to  the  municipality.  The  law  also  re¬ 
quires  that  any  person  who  shall  sell  to  an¬ 
other  a  sling  shot,  air  rifle  or  BB.  gun  shall, 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  delivery  of 
such  weapon  to  the  person  to  whom  it  was 
sold,  give  written  notice  of  such  sale  or  de¬ 
livery,  specifying  the  article  sold  or  delivered, 
to  the  chief  of  police  of  the  city,  the  warden 
of  the  borough,  or  the  first  selectman  of  the 
town,  within  which  such  weapon  has  been  sold 
or  delivered.  The  penalty  for  non-observance 


of  this  section  of  the  law  is  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $25. 

Braille  Classes  {Grand  Rapids) — Miss  Mar¬ 
garet  Olds  has  been  appointed  assistant  teacher 
in  the  Braille  Department  at  Ottawa  Hills 
High  School. 

Washington  State  Department  of  Social  Se¬ 
curity — Removal  of  cataracts  from  the  eyes  of 
fifteen  blind  persons  in  Washington  during  1937 
ended  years  of  groping  in  the  dark  for  these 
patients.  Sixteen  sightless  persons  have  under¬ 
gone  operations,  and  fifteen  are  assured  of  suc¬ 
cess.  Many  other  operations  are  to  be  per¬ 
formed. 

Colorado  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind. — ^The 
nation-wide  short-story  contest,  conducted  by 
The  Searchlight,  was  won  by  Joseph  Albrecht 
with  a  story  based  upon  the  Memorial  Day  flood 
of  two  years  ago.  .  .  .  Richard  Jackson,  who 
gp-aduated  last  year,  is  taking  his  Freshman  year 
at  the  University  of  Colorado,  and  another  grad¬ 
uate,  Melvin  King,  is  enrolled  in  the  School  of 
Music  at  the  University.  .  .  .  Theodore  Al¬ 
brecht,  who  graduated  from  this  school  in  1933, 
is  taking  his  Master’s  degree  at  the  University 
of  Chicago.  .  .  .  Professor  Edwin  Dietrich, 
violin  teacher,  died  recently.  Mr.  Dietrich,  who 
was  bom  in  Germany,  was  well  known  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  for  his  fine  musical  train¬ 
ing.  He  will  be  greatly  missed  by  Faculty  and 
students. 

Blind  Industrial  Workers  {Brooklyn). — This 
organization  will  celebrate  its  sixteenth  anni¬ 
versary  in  March,  1938.  The  present  member¬ 
ship  consists  of  seventy-five  blind  or  partially 
sighted  men  and  women.  The  objectives  of  the 
organization  are  (i)  industrial  pursuits  from 
which  the  worker  receives  all  the  proceeds  of 
his  labor,  (2)  social  activities  throughout  the 
year,  and  (3)  outdoor  recreation. 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind. — A  successful 
football  season  has  just  closed  for  the  boys.  Out 
of  the  eight  games  played,  four  were  won  and 
four  lost.  The  squad  this  year  consists  of  seven¬ 
teen  members  of  whom  seven  are  totally  blind. 
...  An  operetta.  On  Plymouth  Rock,  was  pre¬ 
sented  on  November  23  by  the  pupils  of  the 
third  to  seventh  grades,  inclusive. 
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TEACHING  UNDER  FIRE 


Early  in  1936,  Miss  Alice  M.  Carpenter,  a 
sighted  teacher  in  the  Ming  Sum  School  for 
the  Blind  in  Canton,  China,  came  home  to  this 
country  on  furlough. 

Eager  to  improve  her  professional  knowl¬ 
edge,  she  spent  more  than  a  year  at  Perkins 
Institution,  but  returned  to  China  in  August, 
1937,  to  resume  her  work  at  the  Ming  Sum 
School.  A  letter  from  her  has  just  been  received 
from  which  the  following  excerpts  are  taken : 

The  voyage  was  lovely  until  we  reached 
Japan;  when  we  left  Seattle  the  war  seemed 
to  be  a  very  local  affair  in  North  China,  and 
in  Yokohama  we  were  again  charmed  by  the 
attractive  shops  in  the  famous  Bentendori,  and 
we  looked  long  at  the  beautiful  harbor  from  the 
roof  of  the  Grand  Hotel.  And  as  always,  the 
people  were  so  very  polite  and  friendly. 

However,  as  we  left  Kobe,  the  news  from 
Shanghai  came  to  us,  and  we  spent  the  day 
there,  waiting  for  the  more  than  three  hundred 
refugees  and  listening  to  the  horrible  thud  of 
the  bombs  in  the  city. 

We  reached  Shanghai  just  as  the  navy  re¬ 
fused  to  let  any  more  boats  come  to  the  pier 
so  we  waited  among  the  Japanese  gunb^ts 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  where  the  Japanese 
used  our  boat  as  a  screen  from  which  to  fire 
at  the  Chinese  on  the  shore;  and,  of  course, 
they  could  not  return  the  fire.  We  came  to 
Hong  Kong  August  21  and  to  Canton  the  next 
day.  All  was  quiet  then,  and  I  was  truly  glad 
to  be  back. 

The  school  had  been  under  the  administration 
of  our  very  able  Chinese  woman.  Dr.  Wong. 
She  had  attended  to  the  ordinary  routine  affairs 
and  also  had  received  fifty  little  girls  that  the 
Chinese  Government  brought  from  the  singing 
houses.  As  I  heard  her  account  of  it  and  when 
I  saw  the  children  and  their  evident  progress 
in  less  than  two  years,  I  marveled  at  the  way 
that  the  whole  staff  had  worked  to  produce 
this  result.  My  work  here  is  to  undertake  part 
of  the  administration  of  the  school,  and  if  the 
air  raids  stop,  we  are  anticipating  a  happy 
period  of  working  together.  They  are  so  glad 
to  have  any  and  all  ideas  from  America.  We 
can  study  them,  and  they  can  choose  what  are 


best  suited  to  the  needs  here.  There  is  no  idea 
of  superimposing  foreign  ways  upon  them  but 
to  take  what  can  be  used  here. 

At  present  we  do  not  have  any  idea  what 
will  happen  from  day  to  day,  and  some  days 
the  events  are  wildly  exciting.  We  had  twenty- 
two  air  raids  in  one  week.  We  marvel  at  the 
defense  that  China  is  offering  but  how  long 
that  can  continue  is  problematical  with  the 
blockades  and  embargoes.  We  here  feel  that 
this  is  the  time  to  stay.  It  is  very  different 
from  the  internal  troubles  that  China  has  had. 
Dr.  Wong  sat  in  my  living  room  yesterday 
and  told  of  her  experiences  of  the  past  decades 
— the  Boxer  time,  the  Revolution,  the  years 
of  conflict  after  t^t,  and  the  Manchu  efforts 
to  regain  power,  and  the  work  of  Dr.  Sun  to 
bring  peace  and  progress;  and  then  she  added 
that  no  time  had  ever  been  like  this  one,  full, 
as  it  is,  of  useless  slaughter. 

I  have  been  amazed  at  the  way  our  teachers 
go  on  with  classes  after  the  “All-clear”  signal 
is  given  after  an  air  raid.  We  are  all  tense 
when  the  huge  planes  make  their  power  dives 
and  drop  the  bombs  so  that  the  building  shakes 
and  we  know  innocent  people  have  been  killed. 
And  then,  strangely  enough,  life  goes  on. 

The  June  Outlook  came  a  few  days  ago  and 
I  was  surprised  to  see  the  account  of  the  work 
here.  I  am  glad  for  people  to  know  of  it.  As 
I  go  on  here,  I  marvel  the  more  that  such  an 
enterprise  was  started  when  the  pioneers  had 
everything  against  them.  They  have  laid  their 
foundations  well. 

We  have  seventy  in  the  school  this  year  and 
forty  in  industrial  work;  consequently  all  of  us 
have  plenty  to  do  between  raids. 

Alice  M.  Carpenter 


It  is  essential  to  remember  that  each  man 
has  his  own  view  of  his  life,  and  must  be 
free  to  fulfill  it;  that  in  many  ways  he  is  a 
far  better  judge  of  it  than  we,  as  he  has 
lived  through  and  felt  what  we  have  only 
seen.  Our  work  is  rather  to  bring  him  to  the 
point  of  considering,  and  to  the  spirit  of 
judging  rightly,  than  to  consider  or  judge 
for  him. — Octavia  Hill 
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Lending  Library  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


The  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  and 
the  National  Association  of  Workshops  for 
the  Blind,  London,  England  have  jointly  is¬ 
sued  a  pamphlet  called  Courses  of  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  Industrial  Subjects  for  the  Blind. 
In  this  handbook,  the  theory  and  practice  of 
each  trade  is  dealt  with  in  detail,  each  year’s 
training  is  mapped  out,  and  information  is 
given  on  important  matters,  such  as  the  type 
of  individual  suitable  for  a  particular  trade, 
the  length  of  each  course,  and  the  number 
of  students  who  can  properly  be  allotted 
to  an  instructor.  It  is  intended  to  give  the 
student  a  progressive  course  of  instruction 
which  should  make  him  a  competent  crafts¬ 
man  in  all  respects  in  the  chosen  trade. 

The  Training  School  Bulletin  for  April, 
1937  contains  the  article,  “The  Importance 
of  Developing  Manual  Skills  in  the  Young 
Blind  Child”  by  Helena  M.  Drake.  The 
problem  is.  How  can  the  blind  baby  be  led 
from  passivity  to  activity?  How  can  the  en¬ 
vironment,  which  has  such  a  strong  color 
appeal  for  the  seeing  baby,  be  made  interest¬ 
ing,  real,  and  meaningful  to  the  blind  baby  ? 
A  report  of  cases  met  with  at  the  Arthur 
Sunshine  Home  and  Nursery  School  for  the 
Blind  is  given. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind  of  the  Ministry  of  Health 
(England)  has  sent  out  its  twelfth  report, 
covering  the  years  1934  to  1937.  The  duty 
of  this  Committee  is  to  advise  the  Minister 
of  Health  on  matters  relating  to  the  care 
and  supervision  of  the  blind,  including  any 
questions  which  may  be  specially  referred 
to  it  by  the  Minister.  The  Committee  also 
recently  published  the  Report  of  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Home  Teaching.  This  Sub- 
Committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  the 


home  teaching  of  the  blind  from  all  aspects, 
and  with  due  regard  to  previous  memoranda 
and  recommendations,  with  a  view  to  mak-  I 
ing,  if  necessary,  further  recommendatipps  ] 
in  such  form  as  might  be  acceptable  to  the  ' 
Minister  of  Health  for  general  circulation 
to  those  concerned.  j 

California  and  Western  Magazine  for  ’ 
January,  1937  contains  an  article  called  | 
“Blindness  and  Its  Causes”  by  Miss  C.  ! 
Edith  Kerby.  The  causes  of  blindness  are 
listed  in  two  groups — the  etiological  factors 
and  the  topographical  factors.  The  statistics 
given  in  the  article  are  based  on  a  compara-  ; 
tive  analysis  of  available  data.  It  is  pointed  i 
out  that  the  figures  are,  of  necessity,  incom¬ 
plete,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  the  writer 
makes  a  special  point  of  stressing  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Committee  on  Statistics 
of  the  Blind  which  set  a  pattern  for  mini¬ 
mum  standards  and  can  be  expanded  further 
as  experience  shows  this  to  be  necessary. 

The  story  of  Helen  Keller  and  Anne  Sul¬ 
livan  Macy  is  retold  in  a  new  book  recently 
published.  They  Dared  to  Live,  by  Robert 
M.  Bartlett — a  collection  of  thirty-five  in¬ 
dividual  life  stories. 

The  Federal  Writers’  Project  of  the  j 
Works  Progress  Administration  in  Ohio  has 
published  a  pageant.  Lifting  the  Veil,  writ¬ 
ten  for  the  centenary  celebration  of  the  Ohio 
State  School  for  the  Blind.  Episodes  I  to 
III  deal  with  the  beginning  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  blind  in  France  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Episode  IV 
describes  the  invention  of  braille.  The  re¬ 
mainder,  Episodes  V  to  X,  deals  with  the 
various  stages  in  the  development  of  the 
Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind. 

Helga  Lende 
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VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  FOR  THE 
BLIND 

Vocations  for  the  Visually  Handi¬ 
capped,  by  Louise  Wilber.  Ed.D.  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  J937.  219pp. 

Vocations  for  the  Visually  Handicapped 
was  originally  prepared  by  Louise  Wilber, 
a  graduate  of  the  California  School  for  the 
Blind,  as  a  dissertation  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Education  at  the  University  of 
California  in  1931.  Later  the  work  was  re¬ 
vised  and  submitted  for  publication  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  in  1937. 

The  expressed  aim  of  the  writer  is  to 
show  what  blind  persons  have  accomplished, 
as  a  basis  of  justification  for  a  proposed 
program  of  vocational  guidance  of  the  visu¬ 
ally  handicapped  in  residential  schools. 

The  first  four  chapters  deal  with  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  social  and  economic  conditions 
of  blind  persons  and  their  achievements  in 
the  professional  and  vocational  fields  from 
primitive  times  until  1850.  The  historical 
survey  from  1794  to  1850  definitely  proves 
that,  at  all  times,  despite  adverse  social  con¬ 
ditions,  there  have  been  outstanding  blind 
individuals  in  the  professional  fields.  The 
author’s  implied  purpose  is  to  educate  the 
public  to  the  fact  that  blind  persons  are  nor¬ 
mal  individuals  with  one  physical  handicap; 
that  this  defect  should  in  no  way  cause  the 
blind  to  be  segregated  from  the  seeing  in 
social  and  industrial  relationships. 

In  Chapter  V  the  author  gives  trends  to¬ 
ward  certain  vocations  for  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped  since  1850.  These  trends  fall  into 
three  rather  definite  periods.  The  first  was 
one  of  the  education  of  the  indigent  blind 
to  become  independent,  law-abiding  citizens. 
The  second  stage  which  began  about  1850 


was  one  of  controversy.  There  was  no  agree¬ 
ment  on  teaching  methods.  New  York  Point, 
American  Braille,  and  the  old  line-letter 
types  were  being  taught  in  schools  for  the 
blind  throughout  the  country.  The  third  pe¬ 
riod,  which  began  in  1918,  marks  a  decided 
turning  point  for  the  better  in  the  education 
of  the  visually  handicapped.  In  this  period 
a  uniform  type  was  adopted,  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  was  established, 
and  the  national  organ,  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind  (founded  in  1907)  continued  as  a 
medium  for  the  exchange  of  ideas.  The 
writer  summarizes  this  chapter  by  saying: 

Despite  their  deficiencies,  the  present 
trends  in  the  vocational  education  of  the 
blind  indicate  a  greater  interest  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  visually  handicapped  than  ever 
before  and  an  ardent  desire  on  the  part  of 
workers  for  the  blind  to  place  their  clients 
on  equal  terms  with  the  seeing.  .  .  . 

Perhaps  the  best  part  of  the  study  and 
the  part  that  deals  most  directly  with  the 
subject.  Vocations  for  the  Visually  Handi¬ 
capped,  is  found  in  chapters  VII  and  VIII. 
A  group  of  fifty  pupils  of  the  junior  and 
senior  high  school  departments  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  School  for  the  Blind  was  selected  for 
interviews.  Questions  concerning  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  their  home  environments,  of  par¬ 
ents’  emplo)mient,  and  the  extent  of  their 
education,  were  asked  each  student  as  a 
background  for  placing  the  main  question, 
which  was,  “What  would  you  like  to  do 
after  leaving  school?’’  None  of  the  pupils 
was  influenced  by  the  examiner  in  making 
his  choice.  The  results  showed  that  music 
and  typing  took  first  place  numerically. 
Among  the  boys,  who  had  the  ability  to  do 
college  work,  law  was  the  most  frequently 
selected  occupation.  Several  showed  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  establishment  of  small  busi¬ 
nesses,  such  as  stand  concessions,  or  grocery 
stores.  The  purpose  of  this  interview  with 
the  pupils  was  to  discover  their  need  for 
vocational  guidance.  The  statements  and 
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opinions  showed  clearly  the  lack  of  definite 
information  concerning  vocations.  If  schools 
for  the  blind  would  provide  definite  voca¬ 
tional  counseling  for  each  pupil,  more  satis¬ 
factory  results  would  follow. 

The  writer  also  states  that  in  all  blind 
schools  with  more  than  one  hundred  pupils, 
there  should  be  placed  on  the  teaching  staff 
a  person  who  devotes  full  time  to  vocational 
guidance.  The  counselor’s  work  in  a  school 
for  the  blind  would  of  necessity  be  intensive 
rather  than  extensive.  A  vocational  counselor 
who  does  not  have  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  sightless,  and  who  does  not  know 
their  limitations  as  well  as  their  capabilities, 
could  not  effectively  assist  them  in  the  choice 
of  a  vocation.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  author 
that  the  vocational  education  of  a  sightless 
child  should  not  in  the  future  be  left  to 
chance ;  nor  should  this  guidance  counseling 
be  thrust  upon  the  teachers  as  an  extra  duty. 

In  the  chapter,  “Successful  Blind  Persons 
of  the  Twentieth  Century”  the  writer  has 
given  us,  in  an  interesting  manner,  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  a  “Who’s  Who”  for  the  blind. 

While  this  study  shows  a  careful  and 
painstaking  research  for  facts  about  the  ac¬ 
complishments  of  the  blind,  still  we  are 
somewhat  disappointed  to  find  that  no  new 
ideas  for  future  vocations  are  presented. 

We  believe  the  author  could  have  made 
the  book  of  far  greater  value  for  future  use 
if  it  had  not  been  built  upon  the  basis  of  the 
totally  blind  always  with  us.  Recent  statis¬ 
tics  seem  to  indicate  that  the  residential 
schools  in  the  future  will  be  “schools  for 
children  with  impaired  vision.”  Even  today 
there  are,  probably,  in  all  schools  for  the 
blind,  more  children  who  have  some  vision 
than  children  who  have  none  at  all. 

If  the  campaign  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness  continues  its  good  results,  no 
doubt  the  number  of  totally  blind  will  stead¬ 
ily  decrease.  This  will  mean  that  our  sub¬ 
ject  matter  for  vocational  education  will 
expand  and  become  more  enriched ;  that  the 


courses  of  vocational  instruction  will  be¬ 
come  more  nearly  like  those  of  the  sighted 
school.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  for  all  who 
are  interested  in  instruction  of  the  blind  to 
accept  this  change  of  emphasis.  When  this 
is  properly  done  then  the  barrier  between 
the  visually  handicapped  and  the  sighted  in 
their  social  and  intellectual  relationships  will 
cease  to  exist. 

Vocations  for  the  Visually  Handicapped 
should  be  read  and  re-read  by  all  persons 
engaged  in  work  for  the  blind.  This  does 
not  mean  that  only  those  associated  with  the 
blind  will  find  it  valuable.  Even  those  who 
have  only  a  layman’s  interest  in  the  blind 
will  find  this  book  very  helpful  in  forming 
a  new  conception  of  the  blind  and  their 
achievements. 
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O.  J.  Hill 

A  GUIDE  TO  SOCIAL  WORK 
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Social  Work  Year  Book,  1937.  Edited  by 
Russell  H.  Kurtz.  Russell  Sage  Founda¬ 
tion,  New  York.  709  pp.  $4.00. 


403 


The  fourth  edition  of  the  Social  Work 
Year  Book  maintains  the  high  standard  set 
by  its  predecessors  in  format  and  content. 

Part  I,  “An  Authoritative  Record  of  Or¬ 
ganized  Activities,”  provides  concise  and  | 
up-to-date  information  on  practically  every 
topic  in  the  field  of  social  work.  It  is  par-  f 
ticularly  useful  as  a  record  of  the  rapid  J 
development  of  the  past  four  years  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Federal  government, 
such  as  Resettlement,  Social  Security,  and 
Work  Relief. 

Part  II,  “A  Directory  of  1020  National  : 
and  State  Agencies  in  Social  Work  and  Re¬ 
lated  Fields,”  is  convenient  and  useful  hand¬ 
book  of  agency  information. 

As  a  source  of  both  general  and  specific 
information,  the  Social  Work  Year  Book  is  f 
a  volume  for  which  every  organization  will  | 
find  almost  daily  use.  j 

Evelyn  C.  McKay  \ 
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MOON  PUBLICATIONS 

The  following  publications  have  recently 
been  issued  in  Moon  type: 

Per  vol. 


4000  Twelve  Prayers,  by  Rev. 

A.  Wellesley  Orr .  8d. 

4001-8  Bed  Wagon,  by  Lady  E. 

Smith.  (Limited  Edi¬ 
tion)  8  vols .  5^. 

4009-10  Julius  Caesar,  by  John 
Buchan.  (Limited  Edi¬ 
tion)  2  vols .  5^.  6d. 

4011-7  Catriona,  by  R.  L.  Steven¬ 
son.  (Limited  Edition) 

7  vols .  5r.  6d. 

3944-50  Work  of  Honour  and  Other 
Stories,  by  “Sapper.” 
(Limited  Edition)  7 

vols . 

3951-61  Sorrows  of  Satan,  by  M. 


I  Corelli.  (Limited  Edi- 

»  tion)  II  vols . ^s.  6d. 

I  4032-8  The  Nest  of  the  Spar- 
!  rowhawk,  by  Baroness 

I  Orczy.  (Limited  Edi¬ 
tion)  7  vols .  5^.  6d. 


4039-41  God  in  the  Shadows,  by 
Hugh  Redwood.  (Lim¬ 
ited  Edition)  3  vols .  5J.  6d. 

It  has  been  decided  to  publish  thirteen 
new  titles,  twelve  of  which  will  be  in  ordi¬ 
nary  Moon  and  one  in  Grade  II,  during  the 
first  half  of  1938.  These  are : 

Grade  II:  Twelve  Love  Stories,  selected 
by  G.  Frankau  (5  vols.). 

Ordinary  Moon:  The  Edge  O’  Beyond, 
by  Gertrude  Page  (8  vols.) ;  Scenes  of 
Clerical  Life,  including  The  Sad  For¬ 
tunes  of  the  Rev.  Amos  Barton  (2  vols.), 
Mr.  GilfU’s  Love  Story  (4  vols.),  and 
Janet’s  Repentance  (5  vols.),  by  George 
Eliot;  Chronicles  of  Avonlea,  by  L.  M. 
Montgomery  (5  vols.)  ;  The  U.  P.  Trail,  by 
Zane  Grey  (9  vols.)  ;  The  Autobiography 
of  a  Super  Tramp,  by  W.  H.  Davies  (6 
vols.)  ;  The  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey,  by 
T.  N.  Wilder  (3  vols.)  ;  The  Squeaker,  by 
Edgar  Wallace  (4  vols.) ;  The  Beloved 
Vagabond,  by  W.  J.  Locke  (6  vols.)  ;  Brit¬ 
ish  History,  by  Sir  Robert  Rait  (ii  vols.). 
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FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
15  West  Sixteenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  the  sum 

of - Dollars 

for  the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 

(Signature) 


\Y 


(AddreM) 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


Dr.  Edward  E,  Allen  was  formerly  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind,  before  being  called 
to  the  directorship  of  Perkins  Institution. 
Since  1931  he  has  been  Director  Emeritus  of 
Perkins. 

Nelson  Coon  is  a  teacher  at  Perkins  Insti- 


Mary  K.  DeWittis,  Managing  Director  of 
the  Blind  Work  Association,  Binghamton, 
New  York,  is  Secretary  of  the  New  York 
State  Federation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

Oscar  Gibson  is  Publicity  Agent  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind. 

O.  J.  Hill  is  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind. 


Evelyn  C.  McKay  is  a  member  of  the  staff, 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  BlindJ 

Estelle  Parsons  is  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind.  ! 

j 

Stella  E.  Plants  is  Case  Worker  for  the 
Committee  on  Service  to  the  Blind  of  thti 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Council  of  Soda 
Agencies.  ■ 

Peter  J.  Salmon  is  Secretary  and  Assist** 
Director  of  the  Industrial  Home  for  tliil 
Blind,  Brooklyn. 

M.  Roberta  Townsend  is  Associate  Di^ 
rector  of  the  Department  for  the  Blind  and 
Crippled,  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities. 

KNITTING  YARNS  SUPPLIED 

The  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine,  Mo 
New  York,  recently  announced  that  it  w 
supply  knitting  yarns  to  the  blind  at  wh 
sale  rates  in  lots  of  not  less  than  one  boa 
Samples  and  prices  may  be  had  on  requealj 
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AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Inc. 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

□  ProfeMional*  . . .  .$  2  per  annoBi 

□  Contributittg  ....  10  per  annuin 

I  wish  to  become  •  S-”®'**,**  .  as  per  annum  member  of  the  Foundation 

□  Suataining .  50  per  annum 

□  Patron  .  100  per  annum 

□  Life  . 1000 

paying . per  annum. 


Business  Address 


Residence  Address 


.  Date . 

*  Uuat  be  eetireJj  eageged  iu  or  connected  with  work  for  the  blind. 


